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Increased Resistance 
Against Winter Diseases! 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


and Pulmonary Edema 
Valuable protection is offered in 
a combination dose of Franklin 
Pasteurella Pseudodiphthericum 
Bacterin. 10c—less in quantity. 


BLACKLEG — Destroyer 
of Beef Calves 


This deadly infection is almost 
everywhere. The only safety is 
to vaccinate. Blackleg losses 
have been practically eliminated 
wherever Franklin Concentrated 
Culture Blackleg Bacterin was 
used. 


10c a dose less discounts. 


RANKLIN 


Protection 


Solves Many Problems 
of Livestock Losses! 


Every stockman should benefit from the 28 years of FRANKLIN TWACCINES AND S$ 


a 


UPPLIE 
specialized service in scientific animal disease prevention. E 
Be sure to have at hand the 80-page Franklin catalog covering 


diseases and parasites of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poultry. 
FREE for the asking. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH EL PASO 
MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKE CITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY 


Local Drug Store Dealers 
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N THIS WAR the railroads have 
done twice as big a trans- 


portation job as in the first 
World War. 


‘But they are doing another job 

which may not be so well 
known, as is shown by these 
contrasting facts: 


In the last war, the operation 
of the railroads took money 
out of the United States 
Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are 
putting money into the 
Treasury. 


In the last war, when the 
Government took over the rail- 
roads, even though freight rates 
and passenger fares were raised, 
Congress had to appropriate 
more than $1,600,000,000 to 
meet deficits. 


Tit 
as 


if 





In this war, the railroads have 
been managed by their owners. 
A far bigger and better trans- 
portation job has been done. 
And, since Pearl Harbor, the 
raiiroads have turned into the 
United States Treasury the tre- 
mendous sum of $3,250,000,000 
in taxes—and today are paying 
federal taxes at the rate of nearly 
$4,250,000 every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this, the rail- 
roads in the same months since 
Pearl Harbor have paid for the 
support of state, county and 
city governments another 
$750,000,000 and are today pay- 
ing state and local taxes at the 
rate of $800,000 per day. 


That’s five million dollars a day 
paid in taxes— ten times as 
much as the owners receive in 


dividends. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 













LETTERS 


THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 

I haven’t quite 200 head of cattle hi 
am enclosing $3. I’m proud of oy, 
sociation. I hope to have a larger ca 


AMERI( 


outfit before too long. You may be gp? MEM! 
that I’ll always do my part.—¢ STOCK 
STEALEY, Rio Blanco County, Colo, AND C 

Call i: 


TERMS “NATIONAL” THE BUSINgs 
PART OF INDUSTRY 


Although I own only a small herd ; 
cattle, I feel that the work of the Ame 
ican National calls for support fro 
every stockman west of the Mississipy 
It seems that too many stockmen negleg 
the business part of their industry, 
help situation in general is the wo 
since the start of the war, I beliey 
Recent rains have softened the wintg 
range and cows and calves are all ine 
cellent condition. Lots of spring calve 
sold the past month have weighed ove 
400 pounds.—ROBERT MESSERSMITH, Bo 
Butte County, Neb. 
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EXPLAINS BRUSH BURNING Altho: 
The September issue of the Propucmonts, t 
carried on page 21 an article reprodued ith mor 
from the Red Bluff (Calif.) News com h 
cerning experimental findings of the U pt ese 
versity of California on erosion contrgtention 






































which I think will be misleading to yo 
readers without further explanation. 
California has a large acreage 0 
brushland which is dominated by pla 
species of little or no value to livestock 
These plants cover the hills in den 
stands. They are not palatable to stock 
They cannot easily be killed by fire be 
cause they sprout from the roots an 
form, after a fire, an even dens 
thicket. No comparable vegetation exi 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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aa ) MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
part, —qqy STOCK ASSOCIATION, AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 
vy; Colo, AND ORGANIZATIONS AND STOCKMEN GENERALLY : 
. BUSINES Call is hereby issued for the forty-eighth annual 


mention of the American National Live Stock 
\ssociation, to be held on Jan. 11, 12 and 13, 1945, 





























the » Denver, Colo., with headquarters at the Shirley- 
Cm, . ) 
apport fro woy Hotel. 

. nena HIS will be the fourth wartime streamlined busi- 
" nh af : 3 . , 

ustry. ness convention of the association. We realize that 


s the worgtavel conditions make it impractical for large dele- 
r, I believaations to attend from each state, but there are im- 
| the wintafyrtant matters to be discussed and policies to be 
sa o mmed and it is therefore highly necessary that 
veighed oa uch section of the country should be properly rep- 
rsmiru, pogsented by delegates. 


attle Production 


ING Although the war is still going full blast on all 
he Propucionts, there is a definite change in the thinking, 
Nee ith more emphasis on post-war problems, and it is 
s of the Unf? these in particular that we should give careful 
sion contr@tention. The problem of production is not now a 
ding to youiajor problem in the beef cattle industry. It so hap- 
anation. fens that the war caught us near an all-time peak 


od ty n numbers and it is now apparent that that peak 
to livestocg@S reached Jan. 1 this year. It is estimated that 


lls in dental cattle and calf slaughter for 1944 will be approx- 


al Live Stock 


ble to stocimately 33,000,000 head, an all-time record, exceed- 
Y oe hg by some 5,300,000 head the previous record total 
Se jena 27,700,000 head in 1942. It is desirable that there 
tation exiss0uld be continued heavy marketing next year in 
34) der to augment the beef supply and at the same 
me bring cattle numbers down to nearer a normal 
RODUCERasis. 
oper, sulibeef Production 
—_ a , Beef production, too, will undoubtedly set an all- 
ge ime record this year. Total meat production is ex- 
of October | rected to exceed 25,000,000,000 pounds for the first 
year; canadifM€ In the history of the country. Nevertheless, be- 
inning in midsummer and continuing up to the pres- 
ver 2, cogtt time, there has been a rather severe shortage of 
—jieef, serious enough that the army was obliged 
aa Home months ago to place a 60 per cent set-aside 
siness Monafitder on everything from C grade up and more re- 
‘ently an 80 per cent set-aside on canners and cutters. 
conan Civilian supplies of the better grades have been 
werent, Defttemely short. Only the heavy marketing of grass 
— ‘attle has saved the situation. With the favorabie 
ny, Texasi {TN Crop, everything would ordinarily point to a 
ae ‘sind “AVY production of beef next year, but unfortunately 
aaa phe Office of Price Administration has pursued its 
Aine, Phoetl historic policy of refusing to make any adjustments 
4° Price ceilings even sufficient to take care of in- 
Teases in production created by their own act in 
PRODUCH December, 1944 
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increasing the price ceilings on corn and concentrates 
and by the sharp advance in labor costs. Conse- 
quently it appears that beef supplies next spring may 
be even shorter than they were last spring and that 
greater reliance may have to be placed upon grass 
beef to carry through the summer and fall. 


To meet this situation it is expected that the goal 
of the War Food Administration for cattle marketing 
next year may be close to 35,000,000 head, 2,000,000 
above this year’s estimated total slaughter. The 
whole question of producing and marketing this tre- 
mendous number of cattle and calves will be thor- 
oughly discussed at the convention. 


Post-War Foreign Trade 


The question of international trade again is com- 
ing to the front. The most noise in regard to the 
necessity of lowering tariff barriers in order to facil- 
itate international trade naturally comes from those 
manufacturing interests who have everything to gain 
by such increases and nothing to lose. The livestock 
industry and many other branches of agriculture 
must take a more realistic position. It is easy enough 
to advocate an increase in your own business even 
though in the process someone else is severely in- 
jured. How to reach a middle ground to take as full 
advantage as possible of any opportunity for in- 
creased foreign trade and yet maintain a reasonable 
degree of protection for those industries which can- 
not compete with low-cost foreign producers will be 
the subject of a round-table discussion at the con- 
vention. The producers of raw materials are always 
beset by demands for free trade so that their products 
can be bought cheaply and the manufactured product 
sold at a fat profit. 


Food Surpluses 

Much has been written recently about the tre- 
mendous surpluses that will exist at the conclusion 
of the war, and yet, so long as the war goes on, food 
production must necessarily be maintained on a high 
level because no risk of inadequate supply can safely 
be taken. The livestock industry and the beef cattle 
industry in particular is probably more fortunate 
than most producing groups. Our product does not 
store for any length of time except in canned or pre- 
served form. However, we would undoubtedly be af- 
fected by tremendous surpluses of competitive foods 
such as canned pork and thus we do have a major 
interest in the matter. It is believed that whatever 
surpluses exist abroad will not be returned to this 
country. Agricultural groups generally will demand 
that surpluses in this country shall not be released 
in such fashion as seriously to injure domestic trade. 
This subject will be discussed at the convention by 
a competent authority. 








Subsidies 


For a year and a half the meat trade of this coun- 
try has been operating under a subsidy program paid 
to the packers to roll prices back to the consumers. 
It is of first importance that this program should be 
discontinued before the end of the war and retail 
prices restored to their former ceiling level. Other- 
wise, as at the end of the war an economy-minded 
Congress will necessarily slash appropriations to the 
core, we will be in for a severe price jolt, as the aver- 
age subsidy is about $1 per hundred on cattle slaugh- 
tered. The convention undoutedly will take a strong 
stand on this point. 


Argentine Propaganda 


Hardly a month goes by that some major piece 
of Argentine propaganda is not called to our atten- 
tion. Despite the fact that that country has given 
aid and comfort to our enemies throughout the war, 
it still keeps up its propaganda in this country with 
the obvious hope of being able to break down our 
sanitary embargo and unload at least part of its beef 
surpluses upon the American market when the peace 
comes. Continued evidence of disease in that country 
manifested by repeated outbreaks in England trace- 
able to meat scraps at a time when South America 
is the sole area of origin for the British meat trade 
proves stronger than ever the necessity of our main- 
taining the embargo against importation of live ani- 
mals or meat products from any country where foot- 
and-mouth disease exists. 

These and many other problems will be discussed 
in full and covered by resolutions or committee action. 
Such problems as public land policy, grazing fees, 
national forest matters, particularly continued cuts 
for protection which result not in range protection 
but only in increased game numbers, interstate sani- 
tary regulations, which are now on a 48-state pattern 
instead of a national pattern, all will be taken up. 


Again we urge that each section of our territory 
be well represented to help decide the policy on these 
important matters. 


F. E. MOLLIN, Secretary 


The Freight Rate Case 


ITH over-all business better than at any time 

in their history, the railroads are making a plea 
for advances in freight rates. What they are asking 
is that they be allowed an increase averaging 4.7 per 
cent which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted in March, 1942, and then suspended in May, 
1943. In the case of livestock and meat products, 
the increase would be 3 per cent. 

The railroads allege in their action that they will 
have to pay for extraordinarily large amounts of re- 
placements as soon as the war ends, that traffic is 
turning downward and that operating costs have 
gone up. It is not denied that business is brisk. One 
of the government agencies which is opposing the in- 
creases, the Office of Price Administration, said that 
railroad profits before income tax deductions for 1943 
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represented an increase of 240 per cent over the Bee 
1936-39 average. A Department of Agriculture rep. 
resentative told the commission that an all-time high 
harvest for 1944 brought a corresponding volume of 
agricultural freight revenues and predicted that rec. |QINCE 
ord freight revenues to railroads would continue jp D history 
1945 regardless of whether the war ended or not. The jim - 
railroads are now handling probably the heaviest js" « 
freight volume in their history. (We cannot forego many chal 
the opportunity here to say that under private oper. nent hav 
ation the railroads’ performance has been far more }jince the 
satisfactory than the government operation of the istry. 
last conflict—a little lesson to teach us that regi- } In the 
mentation does not necessarily mean maximum opt. fie deve 
put, even in war.) ee ie 


Without questioning the good faith of the rail-}io roug’ 
roads in wanting to lay something aside for a rainy }imes of 
day, it is pertinent to say that in 1942 they asked fxctions t 
for and got an increase in rates on the argument |jtss-fe¢ 
that revenues were too low to cover increased wages | a, 
that had just gone into effect and that any prospect oper 
of better business in the future would not defray lure, the 
these costs. These increased rates, it was found |hilly sepa 
about a year later when business had picked up, were jue, n¢ 
not needed after all. That’s when the order increas- ee 
ing rates was first suspended. The gist of the con- = ne 
plaint of the railroads in the present case is that}, cheap 
sometime in the future revenue will fall off and that Jitilized f 
they need more revenue now to build up a fund] put tm 
against the leaner years they see ahead. In the first Jurious p 
instance they based their case on facts existing at Jy Calif 
the time and partly on a supposition that proved to "3" 













be faulty; in the present action they base it on sup- “goes 
position alone. as 


The basis of opposition to the increase by the }mit is c 
cattle industry, which has through its American Na- | cow 
tional Live Stock Association joined the government an 
and others against the railroads, lies not only in the} ix. pang. 
prematureness of the railroads’ request but alsc in }far the v 
the injustice that the suspended increase impresses | product 


upon the industry. Suspension of the original increase } “liforni: 


has been made only for six-month terms, leaving al- “aq 
ways the threat of an increase hanging over the} ..4 1, 


stockman. This uncertainty exerts a bad effect OD} iocort, in 
the stockman’s operations and should be removed by | fom whi 
an order of the commission setting aside entirely the 
suspended order. Sivas 

If the railroads at some future date can make 4], jarge 
showing of need for altered rates, based on facts supply’ i 
rather than prospects, that will be the proper time fof consw 


Consum 


to bring forth their case and try it on its merits. come a 
duce less 
Sixth War Loan, Nov. 20-Dec. 16) ti: 


MERICAN ranchers and stockmen—like evelY-fin Calig 
one else in the nation—recognize war bonds as 4} }mped | 
worthwhile investment on which there is nothing to oe 
be lost and much to be gained, not just financially}, '** 
but in buying a share in the freedom and security of producin 
a world at peace. The p 
We still have a hard and expensive war to fight Zs only 
with the Jap, our Pearl Harbor attacker, and it 18 he 
imperative that we keep on buying war bonds. 


Decembe 
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Beef Cattle in California 


By J. W. IRVING 


MINCE THE BEGINNING OF ITS 
5 history beef cattle production in Cali- 
fornia has been regarded as a major 
gurce of agricultural revenue, although 
nany changes in location of the animals 
and methods of production and manage- 
nent have occurred through the years 
ince the picturesque old days of the in- 
dustry. 

In the early days of the state when 
he development of agriculture was 
mall, grass was the principal crop pro- 
jueed on fertile valley lands as well as 
the rougher areas, and during these 
mes of comparatively small cultivated 
gctions the markets were satisfied with 
Irass-fed beef, with the range cattle 


than through the farm route. Then with 
the increasing development of agricul- 
ure, the farmers’ interests were gener- 
lilly separated from those of the stock- 
nen, and range livestock was pushed 
Jiack to the poorer land of the valleys 
mnd hills; the idea became prevalent 
}hat livestock grazing must be confined 
to cheap land and good land must all be 
itilized for cultivated crops. 


But throughout all the changes in the 
various phases of the beef cattle indus- 
try California has been with the passing 
years, and is still, a great beef cattle 
producing state, having an average for 
the period 1933-37 of 1,023,000 units. 
When it is estimated that one animal 
wit is calculated as equal to one ma- 
ture cow, it is obvious that the actual 
wmber of beef cattle of all ages is 
very much greater. Forage grazed from 
the range and pasture land exceeds by 
far the volume of any other crop or by- 
product to be utilized by livestock in 
California; and grazing lands comprise 
around 60 per cent of the total land area 
in the state after accounting for culti- 
vated lands, dense forests and brush, 
desert, inaccessible areas and other parts 
from which grazing is excluded. 


Consumes More Than It Produces 


Strangely enough, while California is 
a large producer of beef cattle, the 
supply is inadequate for the demand 
of consumption within its borders; Cali- 
fornia and Washington are the only ones 
among the 17 western states that pro- 
duce less beef than they consume. Dur- 
ing the 19-year period 1920-38, when 
tattle numbers remained fairly constant 
California, the human _ population 
lumped up 70 per cent, and this factor, 
N conjunction with the large number of 
lon-residents visiting the state each 
year, has made California a deficit beef 
producing area. 

€ past two decades have brought 
tot only a greatly increased population 
and a resultingly increased demand for 
ef and other meats within the state, 
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but the changing times have also brought 
about a marked change in the type of 
the demand. And, while in earlier years 
in California the demand was greatest 
for beef from mature slaughter animals 
weighing 1,000 to 1,400 pounds, with 
heavy grass-fat and hay-fed cattle in 
favor, retailers catering to a family 
trade in more recent years have shown 
preference for beef carcasses from steers 
weighing 800 to 1,050 pounds and from 
heifers weighing 650 to 800 pounds. The 
demand for carcasses from larger cattle 
is now mostly confined to hotels, restau- 
rants and other establishments serving 
large numbers of persons. The present- 
day California demand for slaughter 
steers and heifers is widest for “medium 
good” and “strictly good” grades, while 
there appears to be a growing demand 
for the “good to choice” and “choice” 
grades. However, there is but a limited 
demand for the “prime” grade of steers 
and heifers that possess a high degree 
of finish. 


Varied Methods of Handling 

Beef cattle raising in California, un- 
like that of many other states, cannot be 
conducted on a more or less general 
fixed basis. A number of factors enter 
into the situation which necessitates the 
handling of different types and differ- 
ent systems of management. The qual- 
ity and quantity of forage and the pro- 
ducing capacity of California grazing 
lands vary widely because of great ex- 
tremes of topography, climate, precipita- 
tion and type of soil. Therefore, because 


of these extremes significant differences 
are found in the class, age, type and 
quality of range cattle that can most 
efficiently utilize the forage produced. 
These factors, too, require different sys- 
tems of handling compatible with the 
range and other conditions with which 
beef cattle raisers are faced. 


A study by the agricultural extension 
service, University of California, indi- 
cates that the potential productivity of 
several million acres of grazing land is 
curtailed because of the checkerboard 
pattern of its ownership and control 
within distinct areas. The grazing lands 
owned by many stockmen are _ inter- 
spersed through federal and state lands, 
or through tracts owned by railroad, oil, 
or lumber companies; or they may ad- 
join abandoned homesteads or other un- 
regulated ranch property of absentee 
ownership. In some sections wild land 
acreages privately owned and reserved 
for special recreational purposes are 
intermingled with private livestock 
ranges. Such mixture of ownership, 
representing diversified viewpoints and 
objectives, often presents practical prob- 
lems for most efficient use and conserva- 
tion of range lands. In some large areas 
lack of coordinated effort prevents ad- 
vancement of constructive range man- 
agement and rodent control, water de- 
velopment, proper fencing and judicious 
grazing. 

The extension service study further 
indicates that around 57 per cent of the 
total land area of California is in pri- 
vate ownership, nearly 75 per cent of 
it classified as grazing land. Most of 
the lands of highest grazing capacity 
are included in farms and ranches, these 
lands being owned in tracts varying 
from a few acres to several hundred 





On the Mojave Desert in western Kern County, up behind Inyokern, Cal. 














































































Holding pen and dipping vat between the Walker and Patterson ranches near 
Livermore, Cal., about 40 miles east of San Francisco. 


thousand acres and including some of 
the larger tracts of the old Spanish 
grants with private ownership dating 
back to early California history. Over 
40 per cent of the land area in the state 
is in federal ownership, with nearly all 
of the better federal grazing lands being 
located within the bounds of the na- 
tional forests or within the organized 
grazing districts of the public domain. 

The 18 national forests in California 
comprise about 20 per cent of the land 
area of the state, and Forest Service 
estimates show that slightly over 50 per 
cent of national forest areas are suit- 
able for grazing, with California having 
about one-fifth of the total national 
forest area in the 11 western states. 
These national forest grazing lands in 
California are of vital importance to 
stockmen in certain areas, being essen- 
tial to proper use of commensurate 
privately owned lands; the forage from 
these government lands supplies feed 
for around 10 per cent of the cattle for 
a period of three to five months, with 
the areas most used being located in the 
northeastern portion of the state and 
in the high Sierras. To a lesser degree 
grazing is carried on in the southern 
and coastal regions. 


Around 14 per cent of the total area 
of the state is public domain land, sit- 
uated, for the greater part, in the south- 
eastern and northeastern part of the 
state with grazing rights administered 
by the division of grazing, Department 
of the Interior. 


Trend Toward More Feeding 

The changing picture of the times in 
beef cattle production in California in- 
dicates that while stockmen continue to 
rely mainly on the range for mainte- 
nance of breeding herds, growing cattle, 
and in some areas for fattening of ani- 
mals, there is a decided trend toward 
more feeding, both on pasture and feed- 
lot. The changing market demand has 
aroused interest in the establishment of 
private and custom feed yards situated 
near markets and in the feed-producing 
areas. Numerous farmers have been in- 
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terested in the fattening of cattle as a 
means of converting hay, grain and irri- 
gated pasture crops, and for utilizing 
field clean-up. 

Further study by the University of 
California animal husbandry extension 
service reports that the increase in cat- 
tle feeding appears to be beneficial to 
the range cattle interests as well as to 
the farmer. In most instances the farmer 
is not a breeder of beef cattle but relies 
upon the range produce for his supply 
of feeder animals. With a widened out- 
let for feeder cattle, breeders and 
graziers have the alternative of selling 
their animals as feeders or holding them 
for slaughter condition. Many range 
operators have found it advisable to seil 
their animals as feeders and to reserve 
their ranges for breeding and growing 
animals. On certain ranches where 
range forage is dependable and of high 


On the Smith Ranch at Onyx. These are grass cows from high 
range in Sequoia Forest. 
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In the northeast mountain area beef (aliforr 
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Plumas, Sierra and parts of Shasta and 
Tehama counties; this area is situated 
mostly at altitudes of 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
and has a rigorous winter climate gener- 
ally necessitating feeding of all cattle 
for from three to five months. 

The Sacramento Valley is one of the At a lis 
foremost cattle producing areas of the} rn Sente 
state. Herds of various sizes are located SF icin 
in every section, while a number of a—_w 
phases of agriculture are importantly = nam 
connected in the beef cattle industry. ient Pat 
Many operators maintain no breeding}}.g T. B 
herds but purchase stockers and feeders§ yoy. 
annually. Others follow a combination 
system of both breeding and purchasing 
stockers and feeders. Without exchange 
of ownership, there is considerable shift- 
ing of cattle around the valley to make 
use of both range and crop-land grazing. 
A small percentage of the animals go 
into the high Sierras for summer range. 
Winters are mild and very little feeding 
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accompanying the foregoing article 


Meeting Notes 


one of the st a lively meeting in Willits, Cal., in 
eas of theft, September 25 cattlemen of Lake and 
ae located Wlendocino counties organized the Mendo- 
number offfino-Lake Counties Cattlemen’s Associa- 
mportantly fon, naming E. E. Safford, Willits, presi- 
e industry. fisnt: Paul Grothe, Covelo, vice-president, 
o breedinghnd T. Bennitt, Willits, secretary-treas- 
and feeders 


rer. 
-ombination 

purchasing 
it exchange 
rable shift- 
ey to make 
nd grazing. 


Elections held at the Atlanta, Ga., con- 
vention of the National Polled Hereford 
Association on Oct. 19 named Jim Gill 
f Whon, Tex., president; A. G. Rolfe of 


: Poolesville, Md., vice-president. The 
animals £0}iew board of directors includes Earl 
imer Trange.tSlanchard, Oshkosh, Neb.; John M. 


ttle feeding lewis, Larned, Kan.; John E. Rice, Lodge 


Grass, Mont.; Orvil E. Kuhlmann, North 
Platte, Neb.; George Trenfield, Follett, 
Tex; Mans Hoggett, Mertzon, Tex. 


Over 50 prominent western sheep in- 
dustry members met at Denver, Colo., 
Oct. 30 under the chairmanship of John 
15. Jirdon of Morrill, Neb., president of 
@ | ‘te Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders’ 
Association, The men voiced bitter oppo- 
sition to the government’s plan to dis- 
continue CCC wool purchases. G. N. 
Winder of Craig, Colo., president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, said 
he still had confidence in the program 
but that if a change is contemplated the 
industry should be immediately advised 
of it. William T. Darden, procedure offi- 
ter of CCC, came from Washington for 
the meeting, which was also attended by 
U.S. Senator E. G. Millikin speaking on 
tehalf of the sheepmen. A. C. Allen, sec- 
retary of the Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Ssociation, served as meeting secretary. 


Cattlemen of California will gather in 
“tesno, Dec. 17-19 for a directors’ meet- 
ing and a two-day conference of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association in lieu 
*f their annual convention which pre- 
‘iously has been regularly held in San 
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"Listen, You Bozos—I've Got a Beef!" 





“Me, I’m that steer in front and center; that’s me looking you right in the 
eye. And I’m laying it on the line with you; a good steer, and NO bull—I got 
such nonsense out of my system at an early age. 

“This is it, and I learned it the hard way, as you can see from my bit-up 
ears, and my shiner, and by that grim expression on my puss. 

“Listen: you can’t get fat without feed! Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But a lot 
of you guys don’t seem to catch on. You just turn us out in the spring, and ex- 
pect us to come home fat in the fall, by rustling all the fat off trying to find 


enough to eat on bum range. 


“Why in heck don’t you wake up to the fact that ‘fewer and fatter’ is the 
answer, and then get busy improving your range? Do some reseeding! Run fewer 
stock if the feed just isn’t there. It’ll pay big dividends! 

“Take yours truly for example. On this pasture, with crested-wheat grass 
sown in the sagebrush (in plow-furrow strips), I made a gain of 280 pounds in 
four months. My pal in the picture made a good gain also—but you should see 
the boy friend of the same age, weight and type who spent the summer on the 
other side of the fence, on the adjacent unimproved allotment! He couldn’t wait 
for the photographer; the boss had to take him home to fatten him up. He 
gained only 177 pounds to my 280 pounds during the four months. Because I 
had enough to eat, I beat that bird by 103 pounds. That’s jack on any market. 

“My idea is just this: for heaven’s sake get busy on reseeding, and run fewer 
stock in the meantime so they can get fat. And take us off early in the fall, be- 


fore we lose weight. 
cut me up and call me baloney.” 


If this isn’t the real McCoy, you can black my other eye, 


Submitted by C. E. Favre, Assistant Regional Forester, Ogden 


Francisco for 27 years. “Congested con- 
ditions in the Bay area forbid the hold- 
ing of our convention in San Francisco 
as originally scheduled, and we are glad 
to co-operate with Mayor Lapham and 
city housing and transportation authori- 
ties by cancelling the regular convention 
plans,” said Loren C. Bamert, president 
of the association. Recent soaking rains 
over much of California have cheered 
cattlemen who have been making desper- 
ate efforts to balance livestock numbers 
with feed supplies. The rains came a 
little early, Mr. Bamert said, but their 
immediate effect may be to prolong fall 
marketing and thus serve to ease pres- 
sure on packing plants with their labor 
shortage bottleneck. 





Officials of the Colorado Dude and 
Guest Ranch Association, meeting at 
Denver last month, agreed that war- 
time travel difficulties have caused their 
paying guests to make longer stays at 
ranches this year; and they have pitched 
in with a will to help their labor-short 
hosts do the chores. The ranchers look 
for a healthy spirit of competition for 
post-war tourist business. 


Plans are being laid to hold a five- 
county cattlemen’s meeting in Gilroy, 
Calif., early next year, according to Jere 
W. Sheldon, Madrone, president of the 
Santa Clara County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. The meeting will feature outstand- 
ing speakers on cattle and feed problems. 
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It will take in the counties of Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Monterey, San Mateo 
and Santa Cruz. Committees to plan for 
the meeting will be appointed by Julius 
Trescony, Sam Lucas, president of the 
Monterey County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and John Baumgartner, Jr., Hollis- 
ter, acting president of the San Mateo 
County Cattlemen’s Association. 


The American Hereford Association 
has established an eastern states head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., with Don W. 
Chittendon in charge. Increased business 
has justified this addition to the main 
headquarters of the association at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


The Horse and Mule Association of 
America will hold its 25th annual meet- 
ing in Chicago Dec. 6 to hear, among 
other talks relating to horses, a discus- 
sion of artificial insemination with 
stallions and jacks, a topic that should 
prove interesting in view of the diffi- 
culties under war conditions in moving 
stallions or mares. 


The New Mexico Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation will hold its third quarterly 
executive board meeting in Albuquerque 
on Dec. 18. Business of the meeting will 
deal with pertinent state legislative 
problems and other important questions 
confronting the industry of the state, ac- 
cording to President E. G. Hayward, 
Cimarron. All New Mexico cattlemen 
are invited to attend. 


At the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
sale of Hereford bulls on Oct. 28, 10 
bulls in the futurity class brought a top 
of $560 and averaged $313. One hundred, 
eleven range bulls sold at an average of 
close to $250. Top of the sale was $800; 
second high, $700. 


HOW ABOUT IT, JUNIORS? 


What do those states in the West 
that do not have junior livestock asso- 
ciations want to do about preparing 
for the formation of such an organiza- 
tion? This question is asked by Rob- 
ert Messersmith, who has been in on 
the junior livestock organization 
movement from the start. “Those in- 
terested may write to me at Alliance, 
Neb., or to Miss Betty Lo Aiken, 
Chino Valley, Ariz., and we will do all 
we can to help them in any way they 
want,” young Messersmith writes. He 
also suggests that state associations 
send at least two junior representa- 
tives to the meeting of the American 
National Live Stock Association, Jan. 
11-13, Denver, Colo., in the interest of 
furthering the junior movement and 
because the “educational value of at- 
tending the sessions would far out- 
weigh that lost from a week in 


school.” Messersmith is a past presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Junior Cattle 
Growers’ Association; Miss Aiken is 
president of the Arizona Junior Cattle 
Growers’ Association. 
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The Right Gun for 


Quail 


By MONROE H. GOODE 


HE FIRST QUESTION CONFRONT- 

ing the bob white quail hunter, 
though not the most important, is the 
matter of gauge; and we might say, 
parenthetically, that the load is about as 
important as the gauge. It is now pos- 
sible to choose a load for the dwarfed 
410 gauge that carries as much shot as 
the lightest load in the 12 gauge—both 
freak loads but of different extremes. 
But back to gauge: The trend for almost 
a century has been steadily toward 
smaller gauges, yet the 12 is the most 
practical from the standpoint of ballis- 
tics. The one rule that can never be re- 
futed is that the larger the bore, within 
reason, the better the gun will pattern 
its shot, and killing power is dependent 
on pattern and velocity. Pressures and 
muzzle blast are less in a 12 than in the 
smaller gauges, and the velocities are 
higher. Muzzle blast plays havoc by 
spreading the charge, with the gas 
actually getting among the shot causing 
what is known as “blown” patterns—the 
shot tends to wad up and _ uneven, 
“patchy” patterns are printed on the 
target. Mutilated or “gas-blown” shot 
will not fly as true as will perfect 
spheres, hence the pattern of a small 
gauge is not likely to be so good as the 
12. Counter-balancing its superior bal- 
listics, certain liabilities can be chalked 
up against the 12: more recoil, louder 
report, greater weight and bulk of both 
gun and ammunition; it is a_ slower- 
handling gun than the lighter, racy small 
bore, and, finally, the fodder costs more. 

The 12 is primarily a duck, goose, 
pheasant and turkey gun, while the 16 
and 20 are especially suitable for bob 
white, woodcock and snipe. The 20 is 
probably destined to become our most 
popular gauge for bob whites. Light, 
fast-handling, balanced to perfection, 
with negligible kick, and consuming 
cheaper and lighter fodder, it’s the bob 
white gun par excellence. If, however, 
you insist on the 12 and are husky 
enough to swing it and can absorb its 
heel-caress, by all means choose one of 
those new ‘“under-nourished” feather- 
weight models; if you are none too ro- 
bust or turn a double barrel flip every 
time a car backfires, select the 20, pro- 
vided you are a better-than-average shot. 
If you elect to steer clear of the ponder- 
ous 12, and yet are not skillful enough to 
hit with the racy little 20, then you have 
but one choice left—the 16, which is our 
champion all-round gun. The 16 has 
virtually the effectiveness of the 12 with 
almost the lightness and raciness of the 
20, and weight and cost of hulls is mid- 
way between the two. Naturally the 20 
won’t kill quite so far as the 16, nor can 
the 16 reach out like the 12, and yet the 
larger bore may tax the strength of the 
hunter, in which case he’ll probably make 
more hits with the 16 or 20. But unless 
a marksman of first rank, the hunter 


should never go below the 20. 

In the matter of loads, one will do well 
to stick to moderate shot charges; 14 
ounce in the 12; 1 or 1% ounce in the 16; 
and % to 1 ounce in the 20, all in loads 
of standard velocity. The heavy loads 
would pummel your shoulder to no good 
purpose. 

The most important factor about any 
shotgun is how well it patterns its shot, 
Sportsmen are chiefly concerned with 
the diameter of the shot spread and the 
uniformity of the shot distribution over 
the target at any given distance, for 
both the hitting ability and the killing 
power are dependent on these iwo fae. 


tors. In all normal patterns, the shot | 


will be a shade thicker in the center with 
noticeable thinning out toward the edges, 
Anything to the contrary will certainly 
arouse our suspicions. 

Naturally the pattern will vary slight- 
ly with different lots and brands of 


of shells or different shot sizes; and, in- | 


cidentally, a badly pitted, leaded or even 


a dirty bore will cause a gun to under- 


shoot its normal capacity. 
Two things cause a person to miss: 


either the sportsman is pointing badly | 


or the boring of his gun is at fault. To 
be able to place the blame where it be- 


longs, every shotgun must be checked | 


for pattern and also for performance on 
the game. A careful test will disclose 
three vital features: size or diameter of 
the spread; the uniformity of the pat- 
tern, and whether the shot charge 
strikes at the proper place on the tar- 
get. The quail gun should shoot high, as 
the bird is usually zooming into the air 
the instant the gun is discharged. That 
is why quail guns must be stocked to 
shoot slightly above the point of aim if 
they are to give a good account of them- 
selves, 

Choke gives us shot control, so per- 
haps we had better pause to analyze its 
prerogatives. Choke is the constriction of 
the bore near the muzzle which serves 
to concentrate the charge of shot on its 
flight through the air, to give a rela- 
tively small and dense pattern rather 
than a widely scattered or “patchy” one. 
Without at least enough choke to round 
out the pattern the gun will fall short of 
its purpose, for no gun without some 
choke ever shot an even, well-rounded 
pattern. To secure the various degrees of 
choke necessary for different types of 
shooting, barrels must be constricted in 
varying degrees at the muzzle so the 
hunter may choose the choke or chokes 
best adapted to his particular type of 
shooting. : 

There is another angle to be consid- 
ered. Obviously it is easier to hit with 4 
gun that throws a wide pattern than 
with a gun that shoots a narrow one 
and the wider the pattern the more cer 
tain the hunter is of scoring a hit. For 
this reason, if he is wise, he will choose 
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1. Here is the old Winchester Model 97, formerly called Model 1897, the first 
repeating shotgun produced by Winchester—a gun that has made history. This 
model was discontinued a few years ago but the spontaneous demand for its resur- 
tection by sportsmen from all walks of life brought it back to the production lines 
of Winchester. The amazing thing about this old model is that almost any person 
could shoot it with fair or good accuracy, due mainly to a better than average job 
of stocking, plus fine barrel and action performance. It is a 12 and 16 gauge. 


2. Remington Three-Shot “Sportsman” auto-loading shotgun, made in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges. Sportsmen have hailed this shotgun as one of the finest ever pro- 
duced, and thousands of them are to be found in all sections of the country. 


_ 3. The new Winchester Model 24 Double-Barrel Shotgun. In building this gun, 
Winchester Company sought to produce a plain, sturdy gun to last a lifetime, yet 
one that could be sold at low price. Though it may not have the fancy trimmings of 
the swank jobs, it’ll shoot as hard as any of ’em. 

4. Winchester Model 12 standard grade hammerless, slide-action repeating 
shotgun, made in 12, 16, 20 and 28 grade gauges. 

5. Browning Over & Under Shotgun, Standard grade. , 

_6: The new Ithaca Featherlight Repeater, Model 37, an excellent quail gun. 
This featherlight gun really is light. In the standard grade gun, the weights are 6', 
pounds for the 12 gauge, 6 pounds for the 16 and 5%4 pounds for the 20 gauge. 

7. Winchester Model 21 Double-Barrel Shotgun with latest type forearm, 
straight grip and selective single trigger—a fine quail or skeet gun. Middle sight 
hot needed for field shootings. 

8-9. Two views of the celebrated Parker D H E Grade Skeet gun, a very fine 
double-barrel shotgun with single trigger. Parker double-barrel guns retail at prices 
ranging from about $165 to $1,000. The Parker Gun Company is owned by the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, controlled by DuPont. 
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the most open bore that will carry a 
sure-fire killing pattern at the average 
distance of his shots. Thus spread is bal- 
anced against killing power, thereby af- 
fording ample spread to hit consistently 
and ample density to kill without mutil- 
ating. Of the two, spread comes first 
because you must hit before you kill— 
the shot that hits counts! 


If you pause to ponder the matter you 
will soon conclude that the human ele- 
ment also enters into the picture. One 
person may require a closer-shooting 
gun than another for the same type of 
work because of the difference in time 
needed to get on the bird and to dis- 
charge the gun, and depending also on 
how accurately it is pointed. Naturally 
the quick shot will select the more open 
bore gun than the slow pointer, because 
in the case of the former the bird will be 
closer at hand, and the closer the bird 
to the gun the more open the barrel 
must be, both to hit and to prevent 
mutiliation. Further, if the hunter is 
handicapped with impaired vision he can- 
not see the birds as far as can the man 
with high visual acuity; hence, he is 
compelled to bag his birds at close range 
or not at all, and close-range shooting 
calls for an open-bore gun. 


A full-choke gun will put about 70 
per cent of its pellets in a 30-inch circle 
at 40 yards—a good duck pattern but en- 
tirely too dense for quail at 20 yards. 
The small spread of a full-choke gun at 
20 yards usually means one of three 
things: a clean miss, or the bird is 
wounded with the edge of the re- 
stricted shot charge or, if by a lucky 
fluke the center of the charge happens 
to strike the bird, it is literally pulver- 
ized and there isn’t enough meat left to 
grease the skillet—all debits. 


The full choke is a complete flop as 
a brush gun. Not more than one person 
in a thousand can turn in a fair score 
on bob whites in the brush with a full 
choke, and what birds are recovered are 
too badly riddled to be edible, so the 
full choke is out once and for all. What 
is needed for use on bob whites in dense 
covert is a gun bored to give the same 
pattern at 20 yards that the duck gun 
does at 40, (that is, a nicely rounded, 
even pattern about 30 inches in diam- 
eter) and this calls for an improved 
cylinder bore, the best choke ever de- 
vised for the open barrel of a double gun. 


The sportsman who shoots bob white 
in thick covert with a double gun re- 
quires a first barrel that throws a wide 
enough spread to hit and yet dense 
enough to kill without mutilation up to 
25 yards, which means improved cylinder 
(45 per cent), and a second barrel that 
throws a spread wide enough to hit but 
dense enough to kill without mutilation 
at ranges between 28 and 34 yards. This 
spells quarter choke (50 per cent) or 
half choke (55 per cent). In the repeaters 
and auto-loaders, choose quarter choke 
(50 per cent) or half choke (55 per 
cent), closer choke being prescribed for 
the magazine guns because the hunter 
must often follow up the first shot with 
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one or maybe two more, the distance in- 
creasing all the time. It is sound logic 
to bore small gauges closer than large 
ones. In the 20, this amounts to a 
spread 10 per cent smaller than in the 
12. 

In thick covert a bob white can get 
out of sight quicker than a monkey can 
take his hat off with both hands. For 
this type of hunting we strive to match 
speed against speed, and this is where 
the short-barrel, feather-weight gun 
shows up to best advantage. No man can 
do justice to his skill in dense covert with 
a long-barrel, ponderous arm that bal- 
ances like a crowbar. The long barrel has 
its place all right but its place is not in 
the brush, and we are not wolfing about 


VOTES MEAT RESEARCH FUND 


At the recent annual convention of the 
American Meat Institute it was an- 
nounced that the institute will expand 
its physical facilities for scientific re- 
search at the University of Chicago and 
will expend $500,000 for this purpose. 
The institute also voted continuance of 
plans and appropriation for meat ad- 
vertising purposes. Plans call for con- 
tinued advertising in women’s magazines, 
weekly magazines, newspapers, medical 
and scientific journals, radio and other 
media. At present the institute’s public- 
ity is putting stress on the preparation 
of appetizing, tasty and nutritious meat 
dishes from the meats available to the 
public. 





that. It can be pointed more accurately 
than the short barrel, once you get on 
the bird, due to its longer sighting plane, 
but there’s the rub: it takes too much 
time to swing and point a long barrel, 
and since there is nothing to gain in pat- 
tern, velocity or power with a long tube, 
why handicap yourself? A long barrel 
means regrets — a short one, quail on 
toast! A long barrel kicks less than a 
short one, has less muzzle blast and re- 
port; but the added weight and bulk and 
length make it unwieldly and hard to 
manage. A long barrel shoots under and 
if the gun is heavy as well as long, it 
shoots both under and behind. Conversely, 
a short barrel swings faster and more 
easily, shoots higher, and gets on the 
bird quicker than a long one. Therefore, 
let’s choose a light, fast-pointing bar- 
rel of 26 inches and have it over with. 
Light, short-barrel guns are a new 
wrinkle in this country but they have 
been widely used in England for nearly 
three decades. 


The problem of weight is important 
from two angles. In the first place, a 
heavy gun increases the hunter’s fatigue, 
decreases his miles and enjoyment. In 
the second place, light weight, like short 
barrels, is a requisite to fast handling. 
A six-pound shotgun is two yards faster 
than a seven-pound arm, yet it is diffi- 
cult to steer shooters from ponderous 
weapons. For decades gunmakers have 
encouraged the use of heavy guns, as it 
is easier to build a strong, heavy, cheap 
gun than one equally strong but light— 
ultra-light guns call for better steel and 
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better workmanship. The small Sauges 
are just as much overweight in propor. 
tion as the 10 and 12 gauges. Some per. 
sons foolishly tolerate a heavy quail gur 
on the theory that it neutralizes recoil 
A simpler and better way to do the jot 
is to slap a soft rubber shock absorbe, 
on the butt of the big bruiser, but tn. 
less you are very fragile none will be yp. 
quired for the small gauges if normal 
loads are used. 

The ideal weight for the double quail 
gun with 26-inch barrels runs something 
like this: 12 gauge, 6% to 6% pounds: 
16 gauge 6 to 6%; 20 gauge, 5% to 53, 
pounds. Pumps and automatics, except 
the new Ithaca Repeater and the ney 
Savage Auto-Loader, neither of which 
weigh more than a sack of popcorn with. 
out syrup, will exceed these figures cop. 
siderably. 

The veteran can do fairly well with 
almost any shotgun, unless it’s down.| 
right gosh-awful, but he’ll never reach 
the higher brackets without reasonably! 
good fit. Fit is essential to superb per- 





formance. To the sportsman who gets] 
limited shooting, shotgun fit is import-] 


ant—twice as important as good fit ina 


rifle. This is true because the average] 
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shooter points his shotgun more or less} length o 


instinctively, hence he relies more upon! 
feel, balance and position of the gu] 


The smooth-bore fan is a quicker shot 


than the rifleman, which means that he| 


has less time to adjust himself to the 
gun and less time to point the gun; and 
under such stiff handicaps he’s almost 
sure to turn.in a punk score. 


RIGHT FOR PLAYING HOOKEY- 


THE DAY THEY GAVE CUTTER PELMENAL!" 


Beware severe climatic changes —hard 
drives —changes in feed! All can cause 
symptoms of “shipping fever.’ Vaccinate 
routinely! And with Cutter Pelmenal, the 
vaccine that stops hemorrhagic septicemia 
and increases resistance against related 
diseases. Pelmenal is “‘alhydrox’’—a plus 
value fully explained on the opposite page! 


CUTTER Colirelpiae ¢ Berkeley, Calif. * Since 1897 
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RODUCEE 


Different types of shotgun shooting 


call for various stock dimensions. A 
straight stoeck—that is, one with mini- 
mum drop at comb and _ heel—shoots 


higher in relation to the line of aim than 
, crooked one, and it is best for trap 
shooting. Skeet calls for a trifle more 
drop; quail guns need still more drop. 
Rabbit guns are made with the most 
drop of all, as the bunnies are on the 
ground, 0: supposedly, and not soaring 
in the air like birds. Short barrels tend 
to lessen the drop and cause the arm to 
shoot higher than long ones, as previously 
mentioned. 

The drop at comb can be increased by 
installing a raised rib or by changing the 
angle of pitch, but pitch should never be 
ysed to fix elevation, as such adjustment 
can only be correct when the gun is fired 
always at the same angle. A long toe 
shoots low, and vice versa. Sportsmen 
should be reminded that there must not 
be too much drop between comb and heel. 

The short-armed man will need a 
shorter pull than the long-winged fellow. 
If the stock is very short it will make 
the gun feel clumsy. Inasmuch as tall 
men often have short arms and short 
men sometimes have long arms, the 
length of the pull is based on the length 
of the arms, not on the height. Short, 
crooked stocks not only increase recoil 
effect but tend to sock the face. Long, 
straight stocks take the sting out of re- 
coil, soften the jab to the face and put 
the heel-thrust on the shoulder where it 
belongs. Take your choice. It is better 
that the stock be too long rather than 





too short, but don’t go hog-wild on the 
matter of length, as the butt of an extra- 
long stock will catch in the clothing as 
you swing the gun to your shoulder, and 
this is fatal to fast work. 


The function of the butt plate is to 
furnish a good bearing surface against 
the shoulder, which is necessary to the 
proper distribution of the recoil over the 
entire shoulder—not against the thinly 
muscled upper part of the arm, where it 
will severely punish the shooter—and to 
help the sportsman absorb that recoil. If 
only the toe of the gun strikes the 
shoulder, leaving the heel sticking up 
above the shoulder, either the stock does 
not fit or else your holding is at fault, 
or both. 

The contour of your face has a strong 
bearing on shotgun fit. The pudgy, 
round-faced, butter-ball type of man, or 
one with lantern jaws, needs a thin comb 
to prevent crossfiring; the fellow with a 
long, thin face will require a thick comb 
to prevent cross-firing in the opposite 
direction. It is not the function of the 
cheek rest, a useless appendage on shot- 
guns, to alter the width of the comb. A 
cheek piece adds swank but not utility. 

Shoulder width affects gun fit. There 
is nothing mysterious about this. It’s 
purely a matter of stocking the arm to 
permit the hunter to look down the bar- 
rel or rib without tying a knot in his 
neck. A broad shoulder calls for % or 
even 4 inch cast-off to bring the center 
of the rib in line with the eye; women 
and narrow-shouldered men may require 
an equal amount of cast-on to prevent 


the gun from extending too far over in 
the opposite direction. 

A pistol grip is an asset on a single- 
trigger trap or skeet gun where the 
shooter always places his hand on the 
tang before calling “pull” as the pistol 
grip tends to prevent canting; but in 
rough-and-tumble brush shooting, the 
matter of canting is usually ignored, and 
the pistol grip may even slow you up a 
bit. On the contrary, no pistol grip, re- 
gardless of how well designed, could 
help steady the trigger finger on a two- 
trigger gun. It might be exactly right 
for one trigger, but surely not for two. 
The pistol grip is a definite handicap on 
two-trigger guns. When shifting from 
one trigger to the other, a pistol grip 
can confuse you and cause you to lose a 
split jiffy of time- when you can ill af- 
ford to do so. To a man who knows gun- 
flesh, a pistol grip on a two-trigger gun 
is about as popular as a hot dog vender 
at a Russian caviar banquet. Don’t for- 
get that the width of the hand and the 
length of the fingers have a bearing on 
the size of the tang and the location of 
the pistol grip, as well as its shape. 


Don’t forget your American 
National convention reserva- 
tions! Hotel Shirley - Savoy, 
Denver, Jan. 11-13. ... And 
be sure to let them know just 
when you'll arrive and depart. 








ALHYDROX 


It means peak protection for your livestock. 
An advantage exclusive with Cutter! 


YOU'LL GET ‘“‘ALHYDROX” 
IN THESE IMPORTANT 
CUTTER PRODUCTS 


(and many others) 


PELMENAL for “Shipping 
Fever’ and “related diseases” 


BLACKLEGOL for Blackleg 
CHARBONOL for Anthrax 





1S THIS NEW WORD 
IN YOUR VOCABULARY ? 


If you had the time, the money, the help 
—you could best protect your livestock 
against disease with small, repeated doses 
of vaccine. Just as antitoxin is “manufac- 
tured” in horses for prevention of human 
disease—by small, repeated doses of 
toxin over a period of months. 


Today, thanks to a special process 
called “‘alhydrox” (short for ‘“aluminum- 
hydroxide-adsorbed”’) —you can get the 
same results by simply saying “Cutter.” 


Whenever you inject an “alhydrox’’ 
vaccine into an animal, the whole shot 
isn’t taken into the system at one time. 
Instead, the vaccine is held in the ani- 
mal’s tissues and released slowly, over a 
considerable period of time. 


See the big advantage? With Cutter 
“alhydrox” you get the same, ideal pro- 
tection as with small, repeated doses. 
It’s the biggest difference between Cutter 
and ordinary vaccines, It’s a word to look 
for—and remember —to help prevent 
disease losses! 
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What Helps Agriculture 


HIS page is printed here as 

a service to all farmers and 

ranchers of America. Together 

with you producers, we have a 

big job to do in the business of 

feeding this nation of ours well. 

A short time ago I was talk- 

J “agate ing about improved methods 

with a farmer. He said, ‘“The 

way I look at it is this—what helps agriculture helps all 
of us.” 

That is it in a nutshell. What helps agriculture does 
help all of us—producer, meat packer and processor, 
retailer and consumer. So the purpose of this page is to 
tell in a few words and many pictures about all manner 
of things that do help agriculture. We hope that by 
searching out news items, telling of new trends, big or 
little, reviewing findings of agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, by recounting the experiences of successful indi- 
viduals, and in many other ways, we can render a worth- 
while service to all who produce our nation’s food. 

The Editor will be F. M. Simpson, who is already well 
known to many of you as Manager of our Agricultural 
Research Department. He will welcome your sugges- 
tions and original ideas. Mr. Simpson is the Editor— 
but it is your page. Please help us make it a useful one. 

A Merry Christmas to you all! 


: President, Swift & Company 


Martha Logan’s BEEF POT ROAST 


A beef chuck, rump or round, provides the roast, accom- 
panied by browned onions and carrots. Roll the beef 
well in flour, then brown in hot fat in a heavy kettle. 
Heat water, cover tightly and cook slowly for two hours. 
Add peeled potatoes, onions and carrots, and cook for 
one hour. 
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“Sorry if | disappoint some 
home folks this Christmas. 
But I’ve got a date with the 
Service men and women. | 
mustn’t be too little or too 
late!’’ 










Ex-Farm Boy Knocks ’Em Dead.., 


a Maybe you’ve heard the epic story 
4 oof “Zeke” Givan. ‘‘Zeke’’ was a farm 
boy from Dearborn County, Indiana 
—until he enlisted in the Marines, 
His first big show was at Kwajalein. 
The Japs started to rush him, and | “F® 
““Zeke’”’ started to shoot. When the | These : 
shooting stopped, those present were | that 1¢ 
**Zeke,’’ one red-hot Browning } right k 
Buy More War Bonds— Automatic Rifle, and 35 dead Japs. farmer 
Hold What You Have! “Zeke” says modestly, “—s did nothing wife al 

“except my duty.” Later he was | the pi 
wounded at Saipan. We’ll say that like many thousands } meats 
of other farm boys, in and out of the Service, he is} Fee 
doing his duty extra special well. has a | 


































CANVAS COATS FOR SHEEP PAY OFF 


Range lambs grazing in mountains and valleys, 
fashionably dressed in ducky little white duck 
coats sounds more like a pipe dream than a 
practical possibility for sheep growers. How- 
ever, in an experiment at the University of 
Wyoming, coats of 15-ounce canvas were tai- 
lored to fit half a flock of 684 range sheep. The 
fleeces were carefully compared at shearing 
time and the “coats” proved their worth in a 
big way...more clean wool per fleece; 6.8 
per cent less shrinkage; 13.5 per cent less dirt 
content; and the staple was a full half-inch 
longer than on the sheep that wore no coats. 

This adds up to extra wool profit no matter 
how you look at it. In addition, the coats pro- 
tect the sheep from cold weather, wet, sand, 
dirt, burrs, stickers, and reduce death losses 
and feed consumption. Wool from the coat- 
wearing sheep compared favorably with the 
best white Australian wool. 

For further information write R. H. Burns, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
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“Right eating adds life to your years, and years to your life.’’ 


animals. It is the same with human beings. There 
is a great deal of research being conducted at the 
present time in our universities to find out more 
about the relationship between diet and human 
health, and Swift & Company gives many grants to 
aid this kind of research. 

Not so many years ago a lot of people said meat 
was hard to digest; that children should never be 
given pork, etc. Nutritionists have proved that 
pork is one of the most digestible of all meats, rich 
in vitamin B;. These and many other 


Jead Japs. | farmer, meat packer, retailer, house- Does lots of wool on the basic truths about meats and other 

lid nothing } wife and scientist, each has a part in face and legs of a sheep foods have been established by the work 
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SOFT CORN FATTENS LIVESTOCK 


Aatctineal mepoteins ann 
South Dakota State College 
If you are caught with “‘soft”’ corn, 
due to a sudden freeze before your 
corn matures—remember you still 
have feed. It makes a good fatten- 
me. ing feed for steers, calves, feeder 
1. B. Johnson pigs and lambs. 

These were the conclusions of the South Dakota Ex- 
periment Station, based upon the first year’s feeding 
trials, wherein cattle, hogs and lambs fed soft corn were 
compared with others fed sound corn of No. 3 market 
grade. The soft corn was bought at 50 cents a hundred- 
weight—the No. 3 corn at 75 cents a bushel. 

No preparation was given to this soft corn. It was 
stored in uncovered piles on the ground, and fed field 
Tun—soft, moldy, rotten, husk-covered ears just as 
they came. 

Yearling steers were fed for 150 days, calves 195 days, 
bigs from 87 to 118 days, lambs 90 days. 
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In ALL cases the return was greater from the lots 
receiving the soft corn, due to the price at which the corn 
was purchased. 

The gains of both cattle and pigs on soft corn, com- 
pared to those on hard corn, were reduced after the 
beginning of warmer weather in April. It is advisable 
to feed your soft corn early. ; 

In figures, the soft corn had the following approxi- 

mate values when compared with the price of No. 3 
ear corn in the rations fed: 
84% when fed to yearling steers 80% when fed to steer calves 
76% when fed to feeder pigs 71% when fed to feeder lambs 
If you want additional information, wri+e the Animal 
Husbandry Department, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 


(The views expressed in the above article are those of the author.) 


Swift & Company, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Skimpy forearms that give a cramped, 
insecure grip instead of a solid comfort- 
able one went out with Corbett. The best 
type of forearm for any kind of work, 
except trap shooting, and maybe for 
that also, is the streamlined, medium- 
full forearm found on our latest skeet 
guns, which not only affords a_ good, 
comfortable grasp, which helps to reduce 
recoil effect, but which also protects the 
supporting hand from hot barrels. 


Current opinion is that the mythical, 
so-called “average man,” if a_ keen 
marksman and quick shot, can turn in a 
creditable performance on quail when 
using a gun stocked to these dimensions: 
length of pull, 14 inches; drop at comb, 
15 inches; drop at heel, 2% to 2% 
inches; pitch, 1 inch. The short-armed 
man will do better work with a 13%- 
inch stock, and the long-armed sports- 
man will require 1414 or even 14% in 
length. 

Our tip on shotgun fit is not to get 
yourself married to any stock until it 
has proved its value over a long period. 
As you gain experience, you will find 
yourself shooting a straighter stock. 

In the double gun, you will, of course, 
want a selective single trigger as the 
best ones are now essentially foolproof 
and perk as they never perked before. 
A single trigger does make for a quick 
second shot, prevents fumbling in going 
from the one trigger to the other and is 
conducive to better shooting. 

Naturally you will insist upon auto- 
matic ejectors, always found on the best 
grade of double guns. A double gun with- 
out automatic ejectors might be com- 
pared with a car without a self-starter 
—the job can be done by hand but there’s 
no fun in doing it. 

If you wish to cash in on the hard- 
earned knowledge of other quail hunters, 
you'll stick to short, light, well-balanced 
guns in 16 or 20 gauge, bored to shoot 
a wide, killing spread at 18 to 35 yards. 
There must not be too much difference 
in the boring between the two barrels 
of the double. It would be folly, typical 
of the dub, to choose a gun borded cylin- 
der and full choke, which would be com- 
parable with teaming up a spirited race 
horse with a Percheron draft horse. 


THE CHICAGO SHOW 


Stockmen and farm boys and girls 
from 15 states and Canada will exhibit at 
the forthcoming Chicago market fat 
stock and carlot competition Dec. 2-7 at 
the Chicago stockyards. A total of 1,705 
cattle, sheep and swine have been entered 
for individual classes and a large number 
of animals in the carload lot competition. 
The junior show, comprising beeves that 
will be exhibited by farm youths, will be 
the largest ever seen at the show. The 
show will open Dec. 2; carlot fat cattle 
will be judged Dec. 3; and carlots of 
feeder cattle, sheep and swine, Dec. 4. 
Junior feeding contest animals and open 
class sheep and hogs will also be judged 
Dec. 4. The grand champion steer and 
barrow will be selected Dec. 5. Dec. 6 
and 7 will be devoted to sales. 
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Nevada Convention 





ECAUSE A HEAVY SNOWSTORM 

blocked roads and attendant difficul- 
ties kept many members from attending 
the 10th annual convention of the Nevada 
State Cattle Association at Elko, that 
meeting, originally scheduled for Nov. 16 
and 17, was adjourned on the evening of 
the 16th. Those members who were 
present decided to eliminate the business 
session and voted that the present lead- 
ers are to remain in office for six months 
longer, or until no later than June 15. 
Before that date it is planned that a 
general convention will be called so that 
election of officers may be held and 
regular business of the association trans- 
acted. Among guests who addressed the 
meeting were J. H. Nettleton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; Dr. Seth Shaw of Salt Lake City; 
A. P. Davies of the American Meat Insti- 
tute; L. C. Montgomery, president of the 
Utah cattle association, and Secretary 
F. E. Mollin of the American National. 
Others who talked to the cattlemen were 
Association President W. M. Gilmer of 
Metropolis, and Secretary C. A. Sewell 
of Elko; Virgil Starr and A. R. Torger- 
son of the grazing and forest services, 
respectively; Berkeley L. Bunker of Las 
Vegas, N. M.; Archie Dewar of Elko; 


























vestments in the world. 


Bonds (2.53%*); 
1966-71. 


come may be deferred or accrued). 
FOR SHORT TERM—‘%% 


Notes (6 months to 3 years). 


14% 


ing institutions only. 
ESPECIALLY FOR PAYING 


FUNDS 





TAXES 
during and after second calendar month after month of purchase at par and 
accrued interest for Federal Income, estate or gift taxes). 

FOR MY ESTATE—Series G (redeemable at par on death of owner), Treasury 
214’s (redeemable at par for estate taxes only on death of owner). 

FOR GIFTS—Series E (or any other issue depending on needs of the recipient). 

FOR EDUCATION OF CHILDREN—Series E. 

FOR SELF-RETIREMENT PLANS—Series E. ; 

FOR INVESTMENT OF BUSINESS RESERVES AND OTHER TEMPORARY 

%% Certificates of Indebtedness, Treasury 144% Notes and Series 

C Savings Notes. The last named are redeemable at par and accrued inter- 

est during and after sixth calendar month after month of purchase, except 

where owner is a commercial bank, in which case redemption will be made 
at par. (Reference is made to United States Treasury Department official 
circulars for detailed description of these securities.) 


A Good Time to Buy—During Sixth War Loan Drive—Nov. 20-Dec. 16 





Vernon Metcalf, Reno, and Warren B 
Earl, state veterinarian, Reno. Two hun. 
dred persons enjoyed an evening banquet 
at the Commercial Hotel. 


Resolutions adopted in the brief as- 
sembly urged stockmen to cooperate jn 
distributing marketing to stabilize cop. 
ditions to the greatest possible degree: 
asked for a gradual withdrawal of syb. 
sidies and restoration of retail prices 
during the coming year; strongly recom. 
mended maintenance of present sanitary 
embargo against foot-and-mouth disease: 
reaffirmed belief in a protective tariff 
policy; commended WFA Administrator 


Marvin Jones and his assistant, Grover 


Hill, for their efforts; requested that no 
further cuts be made for range protec. 
tion until the Forest Service can take 
steps in connection with controlling game 
numbers; approved recomendations of 


the central committee of Nevada state | 


grazing boards asking that the Grazing 
Service fee study of 1941 proposing 
heavy increases be set aside in favor 
of a further study to determine a rea- 
sonable scale, and that pending outcome 
of the study there be no increases in 
appropriations for Grazing Service super- 


vision; that in developing cost of grazing 


supervision basis of grazing fees an 


agreement be made that further in- | 


creases be placed in the hands of grazing 
permittees in each region concerned. 





WHICH ISSUE SHALL | BUY? 


There Is a Sixth War Loan Security to Meet Every Investment Need 
FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL—AlIl Issues. There are no safer in- 


FOR MAXIMUM YIELD—Series E Savings Bonds (2.9%*); Series F Savings 
Series G Savings Bonds (2.5%*) and Treasury 214’s of 


Savings Bonds (2.5% **); and Treasury 214’s of 1966-71. ; 
* Compounded semi-annually and if held to maturity. ** If held to maturity. 


FOR CURRENT INCOME—Series G Savings Bonds, Treasury 214’s of 1966-71, 
Treasury 2’s of 1952-54. 14% Notes and %% Certificates of Indebtedness. 


FOR DEFERRED INCOME—Series E and F Savings Bonds (for tax purposes in- 


Certificates of Indebtedness (one year); Treasury 
144% Notes of Series C-1947 (slightly over 2% years) and Series C Savings 


FOR MEDIUM TERM—Series E. 10 years; Treasury 2’s of 1952-54 (slightly 
over 10 years); Series F and G (12 years). 
FOR LONG TERM—Treasury 2%’s of 1966-71. 


FOR MARKETABILITY—Treasury 2’s and 214’s, coupon or registered form; 
Notes and %% Certificates of Indebtedness, coupon form only. 


FOR COLLATERAL FOR LOANS—Treasury 11%4’s, 2’s and 214’s, %%% Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness, Series C Savings Notes eligible for loans from bank- 


Series C Savings Notes (acceptable 
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fees an GRAND CHAMPION CARLOT OF BARROWS at the 
rther in- 1944 American Royal was this load owned by the 
: O’Bryan Ranch, Hiattville, Kansas. They were started 
»f grazing on Ful-O-Pep Pig Starter and rolled oats. 
2rned. 
t Need 
safer in- 
Savings 
214’s of 
1966-71, ‘ 
otedness. = ie : a es ee ad 
poses in- GRAND CHAMPION STEER OF THE 1944 American Royal Fat Stock Show at Kansas City was GRAND CHAMPION CARLOT OF STEERS at the 1944 
‘‘Skeeter’’, red Shorthorn steer owned and shown by 16-year-old Ray Gene Cinnamon of Garber, American Royal, fed and shown by Karl Hoffman of 
Oklahoma. ‘‘Skeeter’’ sold for $6.25 per pound, a new all-time high price for the American Ida Grove, lowa. They were fattened on a ration in- 
Treasury Royal. Grown out on a ration which included Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. cluding Ful-O-Pep 32% Cattle Concentrate. 
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(slightly Other American Royal Champions and First Prize Winners Ne 
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Fed on Ful-O-Pep Feeds include — cute > Amses 
° Jack Hoffman, 
d form; FIRST PRIZE LIGHTWEIGHT HEREFORD SHORTHORN BREED CHAMPION of one of the Ida Grove, lowe. 
y- STEER of one of the two divisions of the Junior two divisions of the Junior Feeding Contest, which included 
+p: Feeding Contest, owned by Miss LaVena Jones, owned by Dean Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Certifi- Clinton, Missouri Starter. 
m bank- : FIRST PRIZE LIGHTWEIGHT SHORTHORN 
RESERVE CHAMPION STEER of the open class. STEER in one of the two divisions of the Junior 
Owned and exhibited by Ray Gene Cinnamon, Feeding Contest, owned by Ambrose Evers, 
ceptable Garber, Oklahoma. Garber, Oklahoma. 
par and HEREFORD BREED CHAMPION of one of the ANGUS BREED CHAMPION of one of the two 
two divisions of the Junior Feeding Contest, divisions of the Junior Feeding Contest, owned 
owned by Hal Long of Garber, Oklahoma. by James Helberg, Breckenridge, Oklahoma. 
Treasury 
e e e ° e 
cipient) Results like these prove conclusively that Vitamin-Rich 
* eo . e,@ 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds build rugged health and championship condition 
. FUL-O-PEP FED ANIMALS scored sweeping vic- included 10% or more of Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter for 
ORARY tories at the 1944 American Royal Fat Stock Show at /east six months prior to the time they were shown. 
id Series held in Kansas City. The amazing record of their LIKE MANY OTHER outstanding livestock raisers, 
ed inter- winnings shows clearly the kind of a job Ful-O-Pep you too may benefit from feeding vitamin-rich Ful- 
», except Feeds do in helping build rugged health, smooth O-Pep Feeds and Supplements. Stop in and see your 
be made finish and championship condition. All of the in- Ful-O-Pep dealer today... let him tell you more 
t official dividual steers listed above were fed onrations which about these profitable feeds. 
Dec. 16 THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
—— a, 
ODUCER } December, 194, 19 


























































































| NATIONAL FOREST NAMES 


A Forest Service bulletin makes note 
of some historical data which is perhaps 
little known. For example, Pike’s Peak 
and the Pike National Forest were 
named to honor the pioneer explorer 
Zebulon M. Pike; Routt National Forest 
got its name from Col. John N. Routt 
who was the last territorial governor, 
and the first elective one for Colorado; 
Gunnison National Forest is named in 


honor of Capt. John W. Gunnison, 
engineer-explorer who led a corps of 
U. S. topographical engineers of the War 
Department in search of a feasible route 
for a continental railroad to the Pacific. 
The name Gunnison has also been given 
to a county, a river, a mountain and a 
town. 


Wyoming’s Washakie National Forest 
honors a chief of the Shoshone Indians 
who served as chief of scouts from 1874 
to his death in 1900 and is said to be 
the only Indian chief to be buried with 
full military honors by United States 
troops; southwest Colorado’s Montezuma 
National Forest is named after the ninth 
king of Mexico, a powerful general of 
the Aztec tribe; Harney National Forest 
in South Dakota derives its name from 
Gen. W. S. Harney who served in the 
Mexican War and various military ex- 
peditions against the Indians. In the 
winter of 1855 in taking notes in the 
Black Hills section his staff officers 
found “one mountainous formation much 
superior to any other in that region,” 
and this peak, the highest in the nation 
east of the Rocky Mountains, was 
named Harney Peak in his memory. 

This data has come to light again co- 
incident with the collection by Forest 
Service officials of a group of pictures 
of individuals from whom some of the 
national forests in the Rocky Mountain 
region took their names. 


FARM PHONE SERVICE 
TO BE IMPROVED 


Since 1935 more than 500,000 addi- 
tional families in rural areas have be- 
come telephone subscribers—an increase 
of 35 per cent. A joint committee has 
been formed of representatives of Bell 
and independent operating telephone 
companies throughout the United States 
to extend and improve farm telephone 
service after the war. In this connec- 
tion, work was started by the industry 
in 1938 to develop a practical system of 
transmitting telephone conversations 
over electric power lines. In 1940, ex- 
periments on this rural power line work 
were conducted cooperatively by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and the Rural 
Electrification Administration. One prac- 
tical effect of these developments is to 
make it physically possible to furnish 
economical and effective phone service 
wherever there are rural power lines 
but no telephone lines. 
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IDAHO RANGE 
BULL TYPES 


By E. F. RINEHART 


HE IDAHO PUREBRED RANGE 

bull law was passed in 1919. This 
law requires that one purebred bull of 
a recognized beef breed be ranged with 
each 25 head, or fraction thereof, of 
females of breeding age. Failure to 
comply with the law constitutes a mis- 
demeanor, 

When the law became effective, rul- 
ings as to what may be recognized as 
beef breeds were required. The Idaho 
range recognizes four—Herefords, beef 
Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus and Gallo- 
ways. The greatest difficulty has been 
to distinguish between the beef and 
milking type Shorthorn. In some asso- 
ciations this problem has been so diffi- 
cult that all Shorthorns, even those of 
proper breeding and the best beef type, 
have been ruled from the range—a 
rather unfortunate circumstance. 

Twenty-five years’ experience proved 
the wisdom of the measure in a country 
where cattle of many brands range to- 
gether. As time progressed the weak- 
ness of the law became evident. The 
fact that a pedigree is not necessarily 
an assurance of individual excellence 
brought about much dissatisfaction on 
the range. The Dry Valley Cattlemen’s 
Association, ranging on the Caribou 
National Forest, was first to take ac- 





OHN DOUTHIT MERCHANT—fourth 
of seven children and eldest son of 
the late Capt. 
C. W. (Claibe) 
Merchant and 
Mary Francis 
Bell Merchant 
—was born at 
Pilot Point, 
Denton Coun- 
ty; Tex., on 
Sept. 28, 1868. 

He spent 
his boyhood at 
his father’s 
ranch home in 
Abilene, Tex., 
the town his father settled and named. 
At an early age he joined in the ranch- 
ing and pioneering enterprises of C. W. 
Merchant and John Parramore, whose 
interests included operations in Kansas, 
the Indian Territory and the San Simon 
Valley of Arizona. In the late 80’s in 
association with his father and Taylor 
Berry he took up land in the Panhandle 
of Texas, and with them was _ instru- 
mental in bringing in the railroad for 
the townsite which later made the city 
of Amarillo. His personal holdings, in- 





J. D. Merchant 


tion against an inferior bull with a 
pedigree. More than 20 years ago this 
association adopted the rule of having 
all bulls passed upon by a committee 
of three. This committee consists of 
men selected outside the association. In 
recent years the associations of Oneida 
Power, Bear Lake and Fremont counties 
comply with this requirement of having 
the bulls pass inspection before they are 
permitted to run at large on the open 
range, 

In the early days of inspection the 
bulls were either passed or rejected, 
For the past five years they have been 
classified as A’s, B’s, C’s and R’s. The 
A bulls are of the best range type— 
large, strong, rugged bulls with broad, 
short heads, a good depth of body and 
spring of ribs with a good set of legs 
and carrying uniformity of width. They 
are the kind of bulls that all range out- 
fits would like to have, were the supply 
adequate. 

The B bulls are a grade lower. They 
are good useful bulls but lack one or 
more desirable qualities of the best A 
bulls. Perhaps they may be long and 
narrow in the head and body, be some- 
what leggy or lacking in bone or 
straightness of top or underline or be 
deficient in the hind quarter. 

The C bulls which are conditional vary 
greatly. Many are young bulls of which 
the proper development may be un- 
certain. Some may be lame or in poor 
condition at inspection time. In such 
cases they are to be inspected again be- 





JOHN DOUTHIT MERCHANT — 1868 - 1944 | 


cluding a brick factory, he traded for 
the equivalent of a year’s schooling in 
Virginia. From that youthful business 
venture he progressed into feeding and 
pasturing cattle in the Indian Territory. 


At Waggoner on Jan. 19, 1895 John 
married Martha Eulalia Miller. In 1902 
he moved to Carlsbad, N. M., and with 
two of his brothers, Lige and Will Mer- 
chant, took over the active management 
of the C. W. Merchant and Sons’ San 
Simon ranch which was bought in 
1897 and which became in 1911 The Mer- 
chant Livestock Company. 

He was active in that life work until 
two weeks preceding his death at his 
home in Carlsbad, Nov. 4, 1944, at the 
age of 76 years. He is survived by his 
wife; his daughter, Mrs. Eulalia Pear- 
son; his son, J. D. Merchant, Jr.; four 
grandsons: Tom and John, the Pearson 
twins, who are with the A.A.F. in 
France; Russell Pearson and J. D. Mer- 
chant III; his brothers, Lige and Will 
Merchant of Carlsbad, and Mack Mer- 
chant of Abilene, Tex. 

With “Mister John” passes a respected 
oldtimer, one of the second generation 
of a family of four generations of cow- 
men. Mr. Merchant for many years has 
held membership in the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. 
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fore being turned out. Some are so de- 
ficient in the points that keep a beef 
from being an A that they are accepted 
as conditional. If impossible to replace, 
they are permitted to run one year but 
must be replaced before another breed- 
ing season. These animals are classified 
as C-minus. A C-plus bull is usually a 
good young bull that with proper care 
and development should be a B or even 
an A in another year. Past experience 
has taught the committees that it may 
not be advisable to grade a long yearling 
too high. 

The bulls classified as R’s are rejected 
and cannot be turned onto the open 
range. Some are rejected on age as be- 
ing too young or too old and some as 
not being in proper condition to render 
service, though the majority are rejected 
on type. Each year purebred bulls that 
would not have made top steers are 
found widely scattered over Idaho 
ranges. 

This year it was the privilege of the 
writer to serve on the bull committees 
of Bear Lake, Caribou, Fremont, Oneida 
and Power counties. A total of 591 
range bulls was passed upon. Of these, 
158 graded A’s, 286 B’s, 66 C’s and 


| 81 R’s. 


The results have been so satisfactory 
and brought about so much improvement 
in the range herds that the last two 
years the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
has had a committee grade the bulls 
offered at the state bull sales. The same 
system as that followed on the range is 
used with the offerings at the sales. The 
only difference is that a higher grade, 
that of AA, is used. This rating is given 
to the bulls that the grading committee 
considers good enough to be herd sires. 


CROP PREDICTIONS 


Latest Department of Agriculture 
estimates show prospects for a bumper 
crop yield. A total 3,258 billion bushels 
of corn is expected; this would be 4 per 
cent higher than in any previous year, 
and is. 61 billion bushels above the Oc- 
tober estimate. On wheat, the forecast is 
for 1,108 billion bushels, against 836,- 
298,000 in 1943; barley, 287,091,000 bush- 
els, compared with 322,187,000 last year; 
rice, 70,441,000 bushels, against 70,025,- 
000; soybeans, 193,900,000 bushels, as 
against 195,762,000; oats, 1,192 billion 
bushels, compared with 1,143 billion, and 
cotton, 12,320,000 bales against 11,427,- 
000 bales. 


FARM POPULATION DOWN 


A report from the Department of Ag- 
riculture states the farm population of 
the nation has declined 4,748,000 in the 
past four years. The figures show a 
comparative total of 25,521,000 persons 
residing on farms last January against 
30,269,000 in the same month of 1940. 
The BAE declares that half the decrease 
took place in 1942, at which time migra- 
tion to the armed forces and to war in- 
dustries was at the highest point. 
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—THE meat ceilings to meet increased costs of 
production for the feeder. 


Secretary Reports as 


BY F.E.M. In New York in September, packer 


branch-house men were asking “When is 
_OPA has been threatening for the past that big western run going to start?” 
eight months a rigid $17 top, Chicago, 


It was on then, but diversion to black 
on cattle, through a revision of the Vin- markets and a heavy set-aside for 
son cattle stabilization order. 


the army left all too little for regular 
Too bad it will not spend a little time 


; 0 ba consumer channels. The slaughter of 
in figuring the proper adjustment in cattle and calves under federal inspec- 




























NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


A National Cooperative 
Owned and Controlled by Live Stock Producers 


A total of 10,523,331 head of livestock, valued at $396,- 
995,003, was handled last year by the 37 offices operated 
by our member agencies in principal markets listed below: 


CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY MILWAUKEE __ 
EVANSVILLE, IND. BUFFALO —Green Bay, Wis. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PEORIA, ILL. SIOUX CITY INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS —Fort Wayne, Ind. 
LOUISVILLE —Cleveland NATL. STOCK YARDS 

| SALT LAKE CITY —Pittsburgh ne ne 


—Wapakoneta, Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
—Wash. C. H., Ohio 


—North Salt Lake 


—Los Angeles —_Findlay, Ohi OMAHA 
—Ogden —Mount Vernon, Ohio SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
CINCINNATI —Toledo FORT WORTH 


—Dayton, Ohio 
—Lexington, Ky. 


—Hicksville, Ohio 
—Coshocton, Ohio 


—Kansas City 
—San Antonio 


When You Ship or Buy, Use the Producers Facilities 
In the Hands of a Friend—from Beginning to End 


KANSAS CITY 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


HAS 


Facilities and Organization 


That Will Boost the Net Proceeds 
for the Sale of Your Livestock 











KANSAS CITY 
STOCK YARDS CO. 
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tion for August, September, and Octo- 
ber, 1944, was far above any similar pe- 
riod on record. For those three months 
it was 38.57 per cent of the total feder- 
ally inspected slaughter of cattle and 
calves during the calendar year 1943. 
Until October the August slaughter of 
cattle and calves was the largest of any 
month on record. The October slaughter 
exceeded August slaughter by 13.17 per 
cent, 


A year ago the WFA announced a 
marketing goal of 33,800,000 cattle and 
calves for the year 1944. It is now indi- 





cated that the total slaughter for this 
year will be approximately 33,000,000. 
Not bad. That sets an all-time record— 
5,400,000 head above last year and 5,300,- 
000 head above the previous record set 
in 1942, 


Beef is probably the most talked of 
“scarce” article in the food commodity 
line. It doesn’t appear that we are los- 
ing our market as some have claimed 
would be the case. 


The railroads are asking a rate in- 
crease, not because of low current earn- 


Mr. Live Stock Producer 


WHEN SHIPPING TO THE LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS, YOU WILL 
FIND IT TO YOUR INTERESTS TO CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


JOHN CLAY & 


COMPANY 





Who for 58 years have conducted a 


STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Selling live stock on consignment and making purchases for customers only 
on orders. Please advise us what you plan to ship this season that we may be 
of assistance in finding an outlet for your offerings. For market information 


write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT SPECULATE 


Offices at: Chicago, Ill.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; So. St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sioux City, Ia.; So. St. Joseph, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo. 


THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 











Let’s make tracks to 
the First Annual 


Quarter Horse 
FOAL AND YEARLING AUCTION 


30 HEAD .. 


quality, by the show judge. 


. selling the morning of January 19 in the 
MAIN ARENA of the NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW. 
First sale of its kind in the West. Offering made up of 
National Western Stock Show entries, closely sifted for 





JAN. 19 


For full details regarding entries and about the 


sale, write PAT THOMAS, Durango, Colo., Secretary 


(sale in the morning) 


Colorado Quarter Horse Association 


ROY JOHNSTON, Auctioneer 


DENVER, COLO, 
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ings, but because of fear of declining 
post-war revenues, deferred maintenance 
need for rehabilitation, etc. I wonder 
how that would work out individually, 
Quite a few of us are getting older and 
need more or less_ rehabilitation; | 
can’t say for sure about the deferred 
maintenance. I suspect an increase in jp- 
come at this time would help us just as 
much as it would help the railroads. 


Corn yields from 70 to 80 bushels per 
acre were reported from Nebraska. That 
will help restore a proper livestock feed 
balance. 

Thirty inches of snow in territory south 
of Elko was not sufficient to chill the 
enthusiasm of the relatively small num- 
ber of cattlemen who could get to Elko 
for the 10th annual convention of the 
Nevada State Cattle Association. It was 
bad medicine, however, for 25,000 sheep 
caught on the trail to winter feeding 
grounds as well as to stock generally in 
that area. It was the worst storm on 
record for the month of November and 
came 30 days early, so that few, if any, 
stockmen were really snugged down into 
winter quarters. 


Riding on passenger trains these days 
you are impatient with the frequent de- 
lays, the cause of which is unknown to 
the passenger. Spend a few hours in a 
depot on the main line and “watch the 
trains go by,” both passenger and 
freight, one after the other, and the 
marvel of it is that the delays are not 
longer or more frequent. As one train- 
man expressed it, the railroads in most 
cases are trying to do a double-track 
business on a single-track line. 


In one respect the railroads are not 
doing such a good job. Information serv- 
ices at depots refuse to give even ap- 
proximately accurate information as to 
arrival or departure of trains. Conse- 
quently long and unnecessary hours of 
waiting are spent in depots all over the 
country by passengers going out or peo- 
ple waiting for passengers coming in. 
At one depot recently a trainman stood 
at the gate and told passengers flocking 
off a heavy train that they would be 
there 15 minutes. Everyone gulps down 
a hasty lunch and returns for a further 
wait of 50 minutes, the train actually 
being in the depot one hour and five 
minutes. There is room for improvement 
here also. 


4-H Sale at Mamev 


Outstanding in a very interesting and 
successful 4-H club sale at Alamosa, 
Colo., on Nov. 2 was the display of com- 
munity spirit. Almost 50 4-H club calves 
were sold, all of them being purchased 
by businessmen of the San Luis Valley, 
representatives from the several com- 
munities in that valley bidding spiritedly 
for the calves which were raised in those 
communities. As a result, minimum price 
for any of the finished calves was over 
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9) cents per pound and the top price for 
the grand champion was 40% cents per 
pound. The calves as a whole were an 
unusually good bunch—a credit to the 
boys and girls who fed them—and there 
is “going to be some mighty good beef 
for sale in the Valley. 

In connection with the sale—which was 
sponsored by the San Luis Valley Cattle- 
men’s Association, with Stanley Knapp, 
president and Louis Higel, secretary, do- 
ing a fine job of handling the arrange- 
ments—-was the annual sale of feeder 
calves donated by members of this asso- 
ciation to keep it well financed. 

Another feature of the affair was a 
luncheon at which F, E. Mollin, execu- 
tive secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association, spoke. Many of 
these feeder calves just mentioned were 
bought by the 4-H club boys and girls 
for next year’s operation, the grand 
champion calf selling at $140, with sev- 
eral others selling within a range of $100 
to $130. Whether these top calves will be 
the tops in the 4-H club show next year 
depends partly upon the feeder—whether 
he does a tip-top job or not and partly 
on whether the calf develops according 
to his early promise. 


One thing sure, the 4-H club members 
who benefit by the activity of the San 
Luis Valley Cattlemen’s Association now 
should not be hard to enroll as mem- 
bers when they take their place in the 
beef productoin business on a fulltime 
basis.—F.E.M. 


FARM EQUIPMENT SITUATION 


The Agricultural Situation reports that 
barbed and woven wire fence, poultry 
netting, bale-ties and staples are ex- 
pected to be in adequate supply in 1945. 
Most building materials, except good 
quality lumber, are generally adequate. 
The shortage of metal roofing will prob- 
ably be alleviated somewhat when the 
European war ends. Electric motors, it 
is declared, should be available in 1945 
in quantities equal to the 1944 supply. 
About 50 per cent more pressure cook- 
ers are expected to be available next 
year as compared with 1944. Paint sup- 
plies will probably be adequate. Screen 
wire supplies are likely to be below re- 
quirements. Miscellaneous farm rope is 
expected to be produced in pre-war quan- 
tities. Sufficient dairy and poultry equip- 
ment is expected to be available. Produc- 
tion of new farm machinery and parts 
for the year ending June 30, 1945, is ex- 
pected to be about equal to the large 
output of 1940. 


EASY SPANISH LESSONS 


A pamphlet issued by the Pan Ameri- 
can Society describes and offers instruc- 
tions on thousands of English words 
which are automatically converted to 
Spanish words of similar meaning by 
changing the word endings. These Sim- 
plified Spanish booklets are available 
without charge or obligation from: Pan 
American Society, Box 315, Quito, Ecua- 
dor, South America. 
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The Month's Markets 


By H. W. FRENCH 


T MAY TAKE UNTIL THE END OF 
the year for the completion of the 
marketward movement of range cattle 
to be recorded, but there is definite evi- 
dence that the peak has been passed. 
Midwestern mar- 


kets passed the 
peak several 
weeks ago, and 
since then sup- 


plies of westerns 
have. gradually 
diminished. The 
peak movement 
of Colorados and 
Wyomings at 
Denver was from 
mid - October’ to 
mid - November. 
When range ship- 
ments come. to 





H. W. French 


market badly mixed it is a-.good sign 
that the run is about over, and many of 
the recent shipments were of that type. 


Receipts of northwestern grassers at 
Chicago, which averaged around 6,000 
weekly some time ago, have fallen down 
to an average of 2,500 to 4,000, with 
indications that from now on such con- 
signments will be of lesser volume. Cows 
have been making up from 25 to 40 per 
cent of the receipts at most markets 
except Chicago and Kansas City. There 
were many days when cows at Kansas 
City constituted only 5 to 10 per cent; 
and at Chicago, where grain-fed steers 
and heifers continued to predominate, 
cows seldom made up more than 25 per 
cent of the supply. 


It is trade opinion that within the next 
months killers will have access chiefly 
to short-fed steers and heifers and from 
some areas cows off of beet fields and 
wheat pastures. The consist will be of 
such character that good and better 
grade arrivals will make up a lesser per- 


Faster recovery — 
less weight loss 
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SULFAGUANIDINE 


When infectious intestinal diseases 
strike, you need a remedy that works 
fast before weight losses can cut 
your profits. You want a remedy 
that will reduce the number of 
deaths, for when one of your ani- 
mals dies you lose not only its cash 
value but your feed and handling 
costs as well. 

Lederle’s SULFAGUANIDINE has 
proved little short of miraculous 
against animal intestinal diseases 
such as scours in calves, necro in 
hogs and coccidiosis in poultry. It 
has saved thousands of head of live- 
stock and millions of dollars for 
farmers, stockmen and poultrymen. 
It is easy to use, economical and 
effective. It works where the trouble 
is—IN THE INTESTINE. 

You can get Lederle’s SULFA- 
GUANIDINE from your veterinarian 
or druggist. It comes in POWDER, 
OBLETS or TABLETS. 


ANIMAL HEALTH IS OWNER’S WEALTH 
Send for valuable FREE booklet 
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centage of the run than for 
months. 

During the week ending Nov. 4, over 
half of the beef steers fell in the good 
grade, with better grades less than half 
as numerous as a year ago. Medium 
grade offerings were more than double 
those of a year ago, with common kinds 
over three times as numerous as in the 
corresponding week last year. Buyers 
have been complaining that the “bloom” 
has gone from the grass cows and yields 
also are falling. Despite this condition 
demand continues broad. 

Average price of beef steers sold out 
of first hands during October at Chicago 
figured $15.95, or 17 cents above Sep- 
tember and 65 cents higher than last 
October. Good to prime steers were 
sharply above a year ago, medium offer- 
ings also showing a substantial gain. 
Common kinds were little better than a 
year ago and for the opening week of 
November showed some loss despite a 
gain for all other grades. 

The fat cattle market gave a good 


many 





QUARTER-HORSE SALE 
TO BE INCLUDED IN 
NATIONAL WESTERN 


Announcement has been made that the 
1945 National Western Stock Show at 
Denver will feature a new event in the 
first annual Rocky Mountain Quarter- 
Horse Futurity Sale. This willl take 
place the morning of Jan. 19 and will be 
open to entries from everywhere, the en- 
tries to be foals or yearlings of either 
sex. Only restrictions specify that they 
must be exhibited in the halter classes 
at the National Western Quarter-Horse 
Show, which show is, in turn, restricted 
to either registered Quarter-Horse stock 
or to stock having either sire or dam 
registered. A $5 cataloguing fee must ac- 
company each entry and the sale com- 
mittee states that an additional $20 fee 
will be charged for each horse sold. The 
pedigree of each horse must be sent with 
the entry fee. 


account of itself in the face of sharp 
fluctuations periodically. Both local and 
shipper buyers usually carried substan- 
tial orders for most slaughter classes 
but the market was sensitive, any sudden 
influx in supplies resulting in some 
decline; but with any let-up in receipts 
quick recovery was noted. 
Mid-November prices, as compared 
with a month earlier, with rare excep- 
tions showed uneven improvement at 
Chicago. Fed steers and heifers were 
largely steady to strong, with instances 
around 25 cents higher, and best reach- 
ing new highs for the war period. Good 
cows were largely steady to strong, but 
most of the lower grades showed 25 to 
50 cents upturn. Bulls were scarce, and 
advanced mainly 50 to 75 cents, the 
animals with weight and good flesh cov- 
ering finding the broadest outlet. Good 
to choice vealers were weak to 50 cents 
off, but cull to medium grades suffered 
$1 to $2 decline. Heavy calves found an 
unlimited outlet and held largely steady. 


New High for Choice to Prime 


New high figures of $18.40 and $18.50 
were recorded on choice to prime beef 
steers and some of a yearling type were 
included. It was largely a $15-to-$18 
market on good to choice, a fair quota 
going at $18.10 to $18.35. The market 
was most erratic on the kinds: selling at 
$13.50 to $17. Many Montana grass 
steers sold at $14 to $15.75 and some 
averaging 1,500 pounds reached $16.75. 


Strictly choice grain-fed heifers went 
at $17 to $17.75, many good short-feds 
selling below $15. Most of the grass-fat 
heifers went at $13 and down, yet some 
from Montana reached $14.75. Practical 
top on beef cows was $14, although 
heiferish cows occasionally scored $14.25 
and $14.50. The percentage of cows good 
enough to sell much above $13 was com- 
paratively small, and many common to 
medium cows had to sell at $8 to $11.50. 
Canners and cutters were most numerous 
at $5.50 to $7.50 although shelly canners 
went below $5. 


Good heavy sausage bulls sold at 
$11.25 to $11.75 but common light offer. 
ings went below $10. Some heavy beef 
bulls went as high as $13.75 and many 
of the good kinds sold at $12.50 to 
$13.50. Although some vealers reached 
$16 early, the best closed around $15.50 
with few above $15. Better grade heavy 
calves continued to sell at $12 to $13, ; 


Buyers are always looking for soft 
spots but have had little luck. With 
lighter receipts just ahead, many in the 
trade are getting bullish, especially on 
anything not out of the feedlot. Highly 
finished steers and heifers are on such 
a high level currently that it is logicai 
to assume such offerings would work 
down rather than up. 


Development of demand for replace- 
ment cattle has surprised many. Those 
who had been anticipating and hoping 
for a decline in cost of stockers and 
feeders have been disappointed in the 
constant strength displayed by the mar- 
ket. Others who purchased in late Sep- 
tember and early October apparently did 
their buying at the low spot and will 
have a bigger margin to work on. Week 
after week prices were lower than a year 
earlier, but before mid-November costs 
had scooted above a year ago. 


Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago for October at $12.05 
compared with $11.89 a year ago, the 
Kansas City figures standing at $11.50 
and $11.36, respectively; Omaha $11.84 
and $11.98, respectively, and St. Paul 
$10.58 and $10.74, respectively. The 
Chicago costs for the period July thru 
October stood at $11.67 for this year 
and $12.41 for 1943. The figure for 
Kansas City was $11.42, or 32 cents be- 
low a year ago, and St. Paul with $10.27 
showed a decline of 79 cents. Weight 
for July thru October for four markets 
was little lighter than a year ago, with 
a decrease in the number in the 701-to- 
800-pound weight group and also for 
those within the 1,001-pound-up group. 
Other weight selections showed an in- 


Protection Needed NOW 
with STRAUB ANIMAL VACCINES 


LIVESTOCK LOSSES CAN BE PREVENTED! 


Be PREPARED for this fall’s diseases. BLACKLEG and HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA can 
be prevented by timely vaccinating with STRAUB products. 


STRAUB BRAND —used since 1919— jis dependable 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS 


W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 
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crease, the greatest gain being in those 
from 501 to 700 pounds. 


There were approximately 525,000 
cattle and calves taken into the Corn 
Belt during October—a decrease of 8 per 
cent from a year ago and the smallest 
for the month in six years; and Iowa 
was the only state showing an increase. 
For July thru October, the in-movement 
totaled 1,233,549 against 1,169,428 a year 
ago, or about 1 per cent up, with in- 
creases in Illinois, lowa and Nebraska, 


7 and decreases for the other states. 


Number on Feed Unchanged 


The number of cattle to be fed for 
market the coming winter and spring is 
expected to be little different from a 
year earlier, according to a release by 
the Department of Agriculture. Every- 
thing depends on whether there will be 
an increase or a decrease in November 
and December. Official information indi- 


1 cates that there was a larger intrastate 


movement this year from growing to 
feeding areas in Nebraska and Kansas, 
and to wheat pastures in Kansas. Be- 
cause of heavy supplies of feed grains 
and roughage in these states, a consid- 
erable increase of feeding of locally pro- 
duced cattle is expected. 


Prices for stocker and feeder cattle 
and calves in mid-November at Chicago 
were largely 50 to 75 cents higher than 
a month earlier. Substantial gains were 
reported at practically all markets, al- 
though general demand favored the good 
and choice grade offerings. Some buyers, 
looking for cheap first cost, however, 
were willing buyers of common and 
medium steers. Southwestern stocker 
movement is practically complete at 
Chicago where not many northwesterns 
are expected the remainder of the sea- 
son, 


Any number of good to choice replace- 
ment steers at Chicago made $13 to 
$13.50 and call was best for those from 
700 pounds up. Pennsylvania buyers 
paid up to $13.85 for Wyoming year- 
lings. Other buyers paid $13.90 to $14 
for some choice Colorado and Wyoming 
yearlings, while some from Montana 
reached $14.10. Fleshy 931-pound 
Wyoming steers sold as high as $14.35, 
but few other heavy steers passed $13.75 
and many sold at $13.25 down. Common 
and medium stockers frequently cleared 
at $9.50 to $11.75, while quite a number 
of cutter to common steers went on 
country account at $8.40 to $8.90. 

Effective Oct. 30, the OPA made the 
good to choice hogs between 240 and 370 
pounds eligible to the ceiling already 
allowable for comparable 200-to-240- 
pound animals, and in the case of 
Chicago this meant $14.75. A ruling on 
Nov. 16 was made on similar hogs con- 
cerning the “floor” price of $12.50, 
Which since Oct. 1 has applied only to 
the 200-to-240-pound weights. This is 
applicable until June 30, 1945. 


Hogs Fluctuate 


Hog prices fluctuated more during the 
last month than for several months pre- 


December, 1944 


viously, and the “two-price”’ ($14 and 
$14.75) market which prevailed for so 
long was changed. Offerings were 
largely from 240 pounds down, but now 
that the 270-pound animal is included in 
both the floor and ceiling prices, hog 
feeders made feed for more weight. 

A downturn in prices late in October 
carried the top in Chicago down to 
$13.90, but there was quick recovery to 
market although up to mid-November 
best hogs had not been put back to the 
ceiling of $14.75. At that time hogs 
from 270 pounds and above were about 
steady with mid-October, while 200-to- 


240-pound offerings looked 40 to 75 cents 
lower. Sows for the period were steady. 
Late sales were largely from $14.15 to 
$14.40 for the 200-to-270-pound butch- 
ers, and $13.75 to $14 for most of the 
good to choice cows. 

Lard holdings in cold storage on Nov. 
1 approximated 118,000,000 pounds, about 
39,000,000 pounds less than a year ago 
and 19,000,00 pounds less than the five- 
year (1939-43) average. All pork items 
in cold storage except frozen pork were 
down from a month ago. 

Hog receipts continue below a year 
ago as evidenced in recent slaughter 
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IMMEDIATE SALE 


100 
HEREFORD COWS 


Raised by us on our mountain ranch in Northwestern Colorado 


These cows’ calves were prize winner at 
Ak-Sar-Ben and National Western 
Stock Shows 
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THEY still die—will YOU buy! 


The Marines honor their dead. American casualties 
are at the rate of more than 570 every day of war. 





U.S. Marine Corps photo 


TODAY-510 of our 
boys will pay for war 


the AARD WAY 


Will you LEND dollars, while they GIVE lives? 


er laaen ee 


7 s a big job ahead; it needs the best 
from all of us. War in the Pacific is the 
costliest in history. Distances are enormous. 
Amphibious attack across half the world needs 
equipment in astronomical quantities. 

An average Naval task force—one of many 
—costs more than 2 bi//ion dollars. One B-29 
Superfortress costs $600,000. One M-4 tank 
costs $67,417. One 16-inch shell costs $750. 

Your “money in the bank” won’t help. Put 
itin War Bonds. Don’t make your message to 
a wounded Yank—'‘Sorry son, I can’t afford 
to buy more War Bonds.” When he gets 
home, be able to say—'‘Compared with yours, 
Our part was easy. But we did all we could.” 

Do it today—NOW—while you think of it! 


This is a BIG farm year— 
Now Buy BIGGER Bonds! 


Here are 6 big reasons for buying the most 
you can—$100, $500, $1,000 in the big 
6th War Loan. War Bonds give you: 
1. The best and safest investment in the world. 
2. At maturity, $4 for every $3 you loan. 
3. The convenience of cash—plus increase 
in value! 
4. Funds to replace and restore worn- 
out farm equipment, soil fertility, 
and buildings. 
Funds for educating your chil- 
dren; a nest-egg for your own 
security, travel, retirement. 
. The increased purchasing 
power vitally needed to win 
the Peace, 
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figures. During October 4,223,255 hogs 
were slaughtered under federal inspec- 


tion, comparing with 4,930,198 in the 
corresponding month last year. Slaugh- 
ter, January thru October, totaled 


58,096,069, or over 9,000,000 more than 
for a like period in 1943. 


Sheep and lamb supplies have been 
somewhat lighter, and at some markets 
the percentage of the range lambs suit- 
able for slaughter was small. Many of 
the range bands consisted of mixed fats 
and feeders and some strings were 
straight feeders. Ewes were fairly nu- 
merous on a percentage basis. Trade was 
uneven but finished strong, and at 
Chicago in mid-November fat lambs 
were largely 25 to 50 cents higher, while 
slaughter ewes showed mostly 25 cents 
advance. So many ewes are going for 
slaughter that the number of breeding 
ewes is certain to be shorter next year. 


Closing top on slaughter lambs at 
Chicago was $14.70 but most of the 
good to choice for the period sold at 
$14 to $14.50 and these were chiefly 
natives, the actual top on westerns rest- 
ing at $14.40. Medium Canadians aver- 
aging 82 pounds sold at $12.50 to $12.60, 
and common 72-pound lots scored $10.50. 
Before the recent break some Canadian 
lambs of good to choice grade made $14 
to $14.50 at St. Paul. Within four weeks 
about 42,000 head came into the United 
States from Canada, and in the move- 
ment from Jan. 1 to Nov. 4 these imports 
aggregated 78,500. 


Good to choice shorn lambs, mostly 
with No. 1 pelts, sold at $138 to $138.25, 
while comparable yearlings with No. 1 to 
fall shorn pelts landed at $11.50 to 
$12.75. Aged wethers scored $9.25. Fed 
western ewes topped at $6.25 and natives 
reached $6. Others were taken at $4 to 
$5.90, but only medium kinds or those of 
lower grade sold below $5. Some Mon- 
tanas reached $5.60. 


The in-movement of feeder lambs for 
October into the Corn Belt totaled over 
836,000, or 142,000 less than a year 
earlier. Substantial decreases were 
shown for Ohio, Minnesota and Ne- 
braska, with considerable gain for Indi- 
ana and Iowa. Total for July thru 
October at 2,092,079 stood 375,000 below 
a year ago, with Illinois and Wisconsin 
showing the only increases for the 
period. 


Lamb Feeding Reduced 

A material reduction in the number of 
lambs to be fed in the feedlots is indi- 
cated in a release by the Department of 
Agriculture. This is partly offset by a 
sharp increase in the number finishing 
on wheat pastures. It appears that fewer 
lambs will be finished in practically all 
Corn Belt states and in nearly all of 
the western states. More lambs will be 
finished in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
—mostly on wheat pastures. Lamb feed- 
ing as a whole in the 1944-45 season 
may be the smallest in 10 years. 

Most of the reduction in Colorado will 
be in the Arkansas Valley. Substantial 
reductions are expected for Montana, 


Wyoming and New Mexico, and small 
reductions for all of the Pacific Coast 
states. Movement of range feeder lambs 
into Corn Belt states during November 
is expected to be lighter as feeder lamb 


producing states have few remaining on 
hand, 


Recent buying of feeder lambs at the 
public markets has been active, accom. 
panied by uneven rises at most points 
which in some instances placed prices 
at the highest level of the fall season, 
Feeder lamb prices in mid-November at 
most markets looked steady to 25 cents 
higher than a month ago, but at Denver 
some of the choice, fleshy lambs were as 
much as $1 up. Medium to choice feeder 
lambs at Chicago usually scored $11 to 
$13.25 but at some markets choice kinds 
frequently scored $13.50 to $13.75, some 
at Denver selling at $14 to $14.25, 


BEEF CATTLE HELP 


NEW YORK FARMERS 


By Sgt. George E. Toles 


ie WILL BE BERRIES AND BEEF 

for small fruit growers in western 
New York if a current trend continues 
to gain momentum. 


There was a time when fruit grow- 
ers boasted of having no livestock and 
being able to lock up and head for Flor- 
ida with the fall’s killing frost. But 
the war and soil erosion have conspired 
to make strange bedfellows. 


Now these same growers are learn- 
ing that livestock provides one of the 
best and easiest ways of maintaining 
fertility of soil and, at the same time, 
preventing it from being blown or 
washed away. Beef cattle offered the 
only answer consistent with the war- 
time manpower shortage, so small fruit 
men in western New York now are rais- 
ing beef along with their strawberries 
and raspberries. 


The movement began experimentally 
about five years ago, when a handful 
of fruit growers, alarmed by the rapid- 
ly decreasing fertility of their soil and 
its loss through erosion, acquired a few 
meat animals to provide fertilizer. Re- 
sults of the experiment, now being re- 
ported, are so promising that vegetable 
as well as fruit growers, there and else- 
where, are becoming interested in beef 
cattle. 


Probably the most remarkable result 
is that chalked up by Joseph P. Mor- 
gano of the Brant section, a pioneer in 
beef cattle. He had a nine-acre plot 
back of his barn on which up to three 
years ago he couldn’t even raise an 
umbrella. For three years he _ top- 
dressed it with cow manure, and last 
year raised 182 tons of tomatoes on it, 
or an average of nearly 20 tons an 
acre. Ordinarily, six to eight tons to 
the acre is considered good. Morgano 
now has a Hereford herd of 80 and 
counts it as the backbone of his soil 
conservation program. 


A soil rich in organic matter, accord- 
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ing to Cyril F. Crowe, county agri- 
cultural agent, is much less subject to 
erosion than that lacking this element. 
Daniel M. Dalyrymple, Niagara County 
agricultural agent, said fruit growers 
in his county who are going in for beef 
cattle were inspired by the dual pur- 
pose of maintaining soil fertility and 
providing themselves a few odd quarters 
of pointless beef. “While the lack of 
soil fertility eventually will catch up 
with orchard fruit,” Dalyrymple said, 
“it is not immediately so noticeable as 


in the case of small fruits, berries, 
grapes and currants.” 
Clayton C. Taylor, Lawtons, Erie 


County’s pioneer beef cattle breeder, pre- 
dicts big things for beef cattle in west- 
ern New York after the war. “There 
are two types of farms in New York 
State,” he said, “which probably could 
raise beef cattle. The first is the ex- 
tensive type with enough cheap-land to 
pasture 60 to 70 breeder cows and suf- 
ficient good land to grow enough rough- 
age and silage to keep the herd in the 


WOOL AND HIDE TRADE 
By H. W. French 
MPROVEMENT IN THE MOVEMENT 

of domestic wool in Boston was noted 
recently. Awarding of contracts for 18- 
ounce serge was mainly responsible. 
Heavy weights of fine staple and French 
staple, graded and original bag territory 
wools were sold readily. Activity con- 
tinued in the lower pricec medium fleece 
wools. 

Cloth manufacturers a.e changing the 
schedule of delivery on civilian orders to 
make room for the large volume of 
army cloth recently requested. Deliver- 
ies of spring orders for gabardines will 
not be made until summer, and practi- 
cally all civilian tropical worsted cloth 
orders have been cancelled. 

















Contracting of 1945 wool for either 
purchase or consignment, depending on 
whether the government wool purchase 
order is extended, was reported in Utah 
and northern California. Advances based 
on grease prices ranged from 40 to 42 
cents on the better clips. 

Foreign wools were spotty but there 
was a fairly good demand for South 
American medium wools and Australian 
fine wools for nearby delivery. Higher 
asking prices in the primary markets did 
not develop into sales, and the asking 
level was reduced somewhat as manu- 
facturers refused to pay any advance. 

There were 13,787,038 pounds of new 
wools offered in the 17th stockpile auc- 
tion, of which 4,304,786 pounds sold. In 
addition, 160,495 pounds of previously 
passed wools changed hands. Another 





















s winter. This kind of farm could make 
BEEF beef cattle its main industry. The sec- 
vestern ond type is the small cash-crop farm, 
ntinues with a few idle acres of pasture land. 
Here, raising a limited number of beef 
grow- cattle would be a means of earning easy 
eck and money.” 
r Flor- Declaring “There’s yellow gold ‘in 
- But black cattle, if you can raise them on 
nspired grass,’ Taylor supplied the following 
data on four steer calves he raised for 
Sensi the market last year: Born in the spring 
ot an of 1943, the four calves ran in pasture 
taining until they were six months old, con- 
= ‘thiee suming only some 150 pounds of grain 
nia - each, cached in creeps where the ma- 
vol Gn ture cattle could not get at it. At the 
aie end of six months they averaged 471 
ll fruit ~  h ag on ne uae _— 
; and only a “slight pinch” of grain, the ie 
- vere four calves averaged weight gains of Eliminate the work and mess 
= 2.2 pounds a day. After the six months of individual spraying, or of 
on pasture, they were put in the barn for running stock through a vat. ON THE JOB ALL THE TIME! 
nentally three additional months. There, each The Automatic Currying & Pi 
handful was fed daily 12 pounds of silage, six Dipping Machine does this job 
° rapid- pounds of hay and only five pounds of automatically, and does it bet- 
soil and grain. During the 90 days their average | _ ter, because it is constantly on 
1 a few daily weight gain was 2.04 pounds an || the job. 
er. e animal. Ee : . iH TH af at Y | in| t) 
“ing “They i ir weight from 471 
>getable to 652 ae YH as ba a _ Here is the proved, most effec- AND DIPPING MACHINE 
nd else- marketed them at 15 cents a pound,” |; . tive, labor-saving way to rid 
in beef | said Taylor. “That averaged $97.80 per || livestock of GRUBS, WOLVES peice an agectenlina Mapai 28 cpeSe: 
animal. From this sum deduct $15.60, | or WARBLES, LICE, FLIES, any and every hour of the day. 
e result total cost of the minimum grain fed } SCAB, SKIN DISEASES, etc. Easy to install. Inexpensive. All 
P. Mor- each animal, and you have a balance | Makes cattle gain faster. Saves steel construction. Built to last a 
oneer In of $82.20, which is pretty good pay for Shiites Alen aawen fences, feed lifetime. Adjustable to fit CATTLE, 
re plot pasture and roughage.” : banks and bhulldleawe feom 46 HOGS, HORSES. Write for com- 
to three When home quick-freezing units are : . 3 5 Ata ta Tt 
; _ structive rubbing P eel 
aise an placed on the market after the war, Tay- ’ 
ne top- lor looks for a big upsurge in beef cat- : 
ind ~ tle raising in western New York. Mail Coupon, Card or Letter to... . 3} 
agi adomatic CURRYING & DIPPING 
aac ra The traditional army mule is Still a MACHINE CO.,702 Main St., Pender, Neb. ' 
Morgano requisite of war, especially for fighting — \ 
| 80 and Over muddy and mountainous terrain. The eT ee eg a eee ne ey i 
nie soil War Shipping Administration has an- MN ict ie MN Sree ' 
nounced allocation of 17 vessels to the ' 
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auction is scheduled for Nov. 29, and 
one for Dec. 13. 

Purchases for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through Oct. 14, 1944, to- 
taled 239,485,905 pounds of shorn domes- 
tic wool, of which 26.6 per cent had been 
sold. There were 17,426,845 pounds of 
pulled wools purchased, of which 34.1 
per cent was sold. Through Nov. 4 ap- 
praisals of domestic wool totaled 319,- 
156,398 pounds. 

Fleece wool, Iowa choice, Delaine 
staple, shrinking 58 per cent, sold at 
50.82 cents, grease basis, with average 
to short of same type at 44.46 cents for 
a lot of shrinking 62 per cent. Some 
slightly burry Iowa wool of %6 blood sold 
at 4942 cents. Ohio staple wools of % 
blood and shrinking 47 per cent were ap- 
praised at 53 cents. 

Sales of Montana original bag wool, 
bulk fine staple, were made at 43.66 to 
55.20 cents, depending on shrinkage. 
Grade Utah staple, % blood, sold at 
50.74 cent, shrinkage 57 per cent; *%% 
blood shrinkage 53 per cent, 50.29 cents, 
and % blood with 50 per cent shrinkage, 
48.36 cents. 

Reports from Texas indicate that 
shearing of fall wools was limited to 
cases of necessity. About 2,500,000 
pounds of fall wool had been appraised 
by Nov. 3, at clean prices around $1.02. 

Announcement was made by an offi- 
cial of CCC that the government wool 
purchase program would be extended. 
Details of any changes in the plan will 
be released on or shortly after Dec. 1. 


Hides 


Large outside packers cleared their 
October production of hides immediately 
at ceiling prices. Big packers moved of- 
ferings readily, with bull hides the last 
selections to clear. There were some un- 
filled orders as heavy hides were scarce. 
Small packers sold their stock to regu- 
lar buyers. 

Buying permits were increased to 
handle increased production but presum- 
ably this rise was mostly for light na- 
tive cows. There was some substitution 
of light hides for heavies. Light cows 
went on a split basis, upper leather tan- 
ners getting the 23-43-pound weights, 
and sole and other tanners taking those 
from 43 pounds up. Tanners are getting 
all the hides they can handle and are 
able to build up a back-log of raw stock. 

Country slaughter continued light be- 
cause of mild weather, and local col- 
lectors disposed of everything they had 


to offer. Production should increase 
shortly as colder weather ought to bring 
about more country killing. 

Heavy and light steer and cow hides 
were quoted at 15% cents, with branded 
hides at 14% cents. Native bulls were 
worth 12 cents. Packer calfskins made 
27 cents and kidskins 20 cents. Country 
hides, natives, all weights, were quoted 
at 15 cents, while branded hides made 
14 cents. 


October Talks With 
Midwest Cattlemen 


By David |. Day 


DROPPED OFF THE TRAIN AT 
Wheeling, W. Va., in late October and 
soon made my way with a friend in his 
car across the Ohio River for a little 
drive in Belmont County in Ohio, various 
roads leading to St. Clairsville. It’s very 
lovely country but in the past has been 
a real dairy section. 

Of late years the 
interest in beef 
cattle there has 
been on the in- 
crease, however. 
This fall quite a 
lot of good steers 
and heifers found 
their way to the 
market from there. 
The slump set in 
with prices for 
feeder stock which 
most farmers think 
too high for safe- : 
ty. So there are David I. Day 
empty feedlots, here and there. 

The following week-end found me in 
Terre Haute, Ind., in a land where many 
beef cattle are kept and where choice 
western are fed out. Just across the IIli- 
nois line around such towns as Paris, 
Marshall, and Chrisman there are some 
most expert feeders. A great many of 
the cattle from that locality go to the 
Indianapolis market. 

Clifford Morris is a good example. 
He lives not far from Paris and has fed 
out 273 steers this year. Some were his 
own natives. Some came from around 
Corsicana, Tex., where his son was a 
cadet flight instructor. Others came 
from Sam Rogers near Ft. Worth. He 
had 58 head in Indianapolis this fall that 
were very choice. 


A ROVING "HAND" 
By Walter B. Weare 


I know a ranch across the hills that runs ten thousand head. 
The pay is good I’ve understood; there’s “room to spread my bed.” 
I am told it’s “green fields” I desire; that may be right or wrong, 
But down a trail, a sage-grown trail, I’ll haze my bronc along. 


It’s great to be a roving hand, and drift along the range, 

To breathe an air that’s clean and rare, to watch horizons change. 
I’m free’s a bird that dips and soars to mount a rising gale; 

I’m just a man in God’s great plan—who rides a friendly trail. 
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“I got these calves averaging 399 
pounds along in October, 1943,” he com. 
mented. “They had what it takes, I 
started them on chopped corn, oats, and 
hay. In April I turned them on pasture 
with a self-feeder of corn, both chopped 
and shelled, right before them. They algo 
received soybean oil meal. I followed the 
cattle with hogs, especially after they 
were on full feed. When they went to 
market, they averaged 948 pounds.” 

Mr. Morris picked up a Brahma steer 
near Corsicana, too, to see what he 
could do under Illinois conditions, He 
didn’t like the animal. Hereafter, he wil] 
stick to whitefaces. 


W. H. Bingaman is another fine IIli- 
nois cattleman. He lives near Neoga. He 
had 15 steers lately at market, having 
fed them from a 299-pound average to 
an average of 855 pounds since last No- 
vember. They were good calves, ran on 
stalk fields a while, had the advantage 
of late fall grass, received soybean and 
clover hay all winter. They were finish- 
ed on hay, ground corn, oats and cotton- 
seed meal. Lots of fine farmers and 
feeders all directions from Neoga. 

From Springfield into Chicago by 
way of U.S. 66 is always a fine drive 
for me, leading through a land of fine 
cattle and fine cattle people. I stopped 
enroute at the Price Ballard farm where 
I have been before. Mr. Ballard is, com- 
paratively speaking, a small farmer with 
only 160 acres, and a small cattle pro- 
ducer as compared with many in his 
own state. He has a herd of some 30 
Angus cows and buys the rest of his re- 
quirements regardless of breed. He us- 
ually feeds out for market 100 steers 
and heifers. He is the type who knows 
what the folks are thinking. 


It was the day after the general elec- 
tion and Mr. Ballard was disappointed 
in the results. However, he was optimis- 
tic. “Everybody, nearly, voted,” he said. 
“That’s a hopeful sign. If people vote, 
eventually things will come out right.” 

Just 25 years ago, he shipped his first 
beef cattle to market—all native calves. 
He has had a lot of ups and downs in the 
quarter of a century. Yet he feels that 
right now is about as good as he has had 
in his experience. He said he liked to 
have calves around 400 pounds by the 
first of November, rough them through 
the winter on shelled corn and oats with 
odds and ends of farm roughage. In 
May, he turns them on good pasture, 
with a couple of feedings daily of ground 
ear corn. In August, they go in the 
feedlot. Ground ear corn, alfalfa hay, 
and soybean oil meal do the rest. He 
was feeling good about his corn crop. 
In midsummer, the prospects were poor. 
However, the crop turned about 90 per 
cent of last year. He believes the credit 
is due to hybrid corn; that the old open- 
pollinated sort couldn’t have stood the 
dry weather. 

I made the personal acquaintance of 
George Brady on this trip. We've cor- 
responded occasionally this last year. 
Found his 300 acres of black land to 
be very fertile. Stock raising has made 
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it that way. He feeds out some 150 head 
of western whitefaces each year, 
ysually steers. He told me, as he had 
already done in letters, that cattle feed- 
ing was the most interesting part of his 
work. He has no patience with the peo- 
ple who say no money can be made pro- 
ducing beef at this time. He said: “I 
know money can be made with beef cat- 
tle. I’ve done it this year and last year.” 

In Chicago I met a number of old 
friends. Some have been in the cattle 
business for 40 and 50 years. They said 
conditions were very different, but once 
in the game, a farmer had better stay in 
and keep his equipment busy. Heard of 
Shorthorns from the Wilson farms near 
Winterset, lowa, topping the market and 
about J. L. Pollock near Long Grove, 
lowa, doing the same thing with Here- 
fords. After all, it’s the cattle that 
count, not the color of the cattle. 

While the demand and the desire to 
convert steers and heifers into money 
has made short-feds predominant on the 
markets, this sort has not had the field 
to itself. Occasionally, some mighty 
smooth long-fed cattle show up and ex- 
cite a scramble among the buyers at all 
the cattle markets. 

I met L. M. Pennington, northern In- 
diana farmer, in Chicago. He was not 
in with cattle, having disposed of his 
animals in early October. He feeds out 
around 100 head annually and his father 
did the same thing back in Civil War 
days when big steers weighing a ton or 
more were sold off the old farm. Said 
Mr. Pennington: “I like the modern 
practice much better. I like to bring 
them in around 1,000 pounds. You get 
your money oftener and the profits are 
better. A steer in Chicago now five or 
six years old would be something people 
would pay to see.” 


Traffic Notes 


Livestock shippers have been urged by 
Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, not to ac- 
company their livestock shipments unless 
it is absolutely necessary. He asks this 
because “Every available piece of pas- 
senger equipment has been pressed into 
regular train service or to handle move- 
ments of the armed forces.” He says 
there are too many caretakers. 

Stockmen certainly do not condone ex- 
cessive travel of caretakers at any time, 
and there probably has been some abuse; 
but it must be remembered that because 
of the relatively slower movement of 
livestock and the long delays in transit 
under present wartime conditions there 
IS a greater necessity today for care- 
takers than formerly. Especially is this 
the case when shipments are moving be- 
tween points where it is known in ad- 


vance that they must be stopped for 
feed, water and rest. 


* * * 


How much hay should a cow, calf, 
sheep or lamb require for ordinary sus- 
tenance and body maintenance during the 
trip to market by rail? This question is 
asked and answered by General Livestock 
Agent Reed of the Union Pacific in a 
circular letter stressing that “minimum 
feeding of livestock in transit is insuf- 
ficient.” 


Mr. Reed believes there should be two 
amounts of feed specified in tariffs: (1) 
the minimum prescribed by law below 
which the shipper or railroad cannot go, 
and (2) a “standard feeding” to be pre- 
scribed by tariffs as an amount that pro- 
vides enough to “properly” feed the ani- 
mals based on number in cars, size or 
weight of animals, kind of animals and 
the time in transit. 


Present regulations, he says, were 
made when practically all railroads had 
only 36-foot stock cars. Now most of the 
larger western railroads have both 36- 
foot and 40-foot cars. 

As an example of the inconsistency of 
the present minimum regulations he 
cites: “A 36-foot double-deck car will 
load without overcrowding 210 sheep of 
100 pounds average weight. A 40-foot 
double-deck car will safely load 235 to 
240 sheep. Yet the sheep in both loads 
might receive only 200 pounds of hay 
per car (100 pounds per deck), less than 
1 pound per head in either case, to sus- 
tain the animals for a period of fre- 
quently up to 50 to 60 hours. That’s less 
than % pound of hay per day, which 
certainly borders on a starvation ra- 
tion.” He cites an instance of a possible 
90 hours with less than 1 pound of hay 
per head. Similar conditions apply to 
cattle and calves on long shipments, he 
adds, but not so much to horses and less 
to hogs. The latter generally fare better 
on the minimum feeds prescribed. 

Charles E. Blaine, traffic manager 
for the American National Live Stock 
Association, recommends in this matter 
that a new study of proper feeding be 
made by the secretary of agriculture 
when the war is over. 

* * * 

The secretary of agriculture and the 
war food administrator recently peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to make a general investigation into 
freight rates on wool “in the grease” in 
bags, with a view toward lowering the 
rates. 

Twenty-five state public utility com- 
missions and state departments of agri- 
culture and 41 wool growing and market- 
ing groups have endorsed the action. The 
petition is a request for reinstatement of 
an earlier action that was postponed due 
to a variety of war conditions. 





Don’t forget yuur American National convention reservations! 
Hotel Shirley-Savoy, Denver, Jan. 11-13. . . . And be sure to let 
them know just when you'll arrive and depart. 
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“CURED PINK EYE 
IN HERD WHEN 


OTHER METHODS 


| FAILED... 





“Kept rest of herd free from infec- 
tion”...says prominent stockman.* 
Yes, even where inoculation and 
other methods failed, SECURITY 
PINK EYE SOLUTION has ar- 
rested this dread disease in live- 
stock ... has prevented blindness. 


Easily applied with spray or drop- 
per ... far more efficient than 
powder and salves. Safer to use 
when treating half wild range 
stock. In daily use on thousands of 
cattle and sheep ranches. 


2 oz. bottle treats over 50 to 60 
cases for $1.50 postpaid anywhere. 
SENT C.O.D. if preferred. GUAR- 
oes TO CURE OR MONEY 





*Name on Request. 


| Order now through your dealer or 
| send directly to 


SECURITY 
_) REMEDIES Co. 


144 West 27th St. 
New York I, N. Y. 





Phone KE. 8164—Quick Service 
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Have All 
“These Fealuhes, 
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Shrunk! 

* 1134 07. 
Cowboy 
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Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO., inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Copyright é South Bend. Ind 
1943 js Trenton. N. J. 








Are You Keeping Up . . with the latest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- | 
$1; | 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, | 


man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 


man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 


World, $1; California Cattleman, $1. 
Horses 

National $5; 

(weekly, hunting, 


(saddle) Horseman, Chronicle 


breeding, fox 


ing, sports), $5; Thoroughbred (horse) 
Record, weekly, $4; Rider & Driver (horses, 
sport, pleasure), $3.50; Spokesman and Har- 
ness World (3 yrs., $2), $1; Eastern Breeder, 
$2; Ranchman, $1; Hoofs and Horns (rodeos), 
$1.50. 
Dairying 
Dairyland News, s. m., 50c; Dairyman’s Jour- 
nal, 35c; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
The. Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (squab fancy), 
$1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle 
& Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Am. Sm. Stock 
Farmer (rabbits only), 50c. 
Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial 
Animals and Fowls, 50c; Tailwagger (dogs), 
$2.50; Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), 


$3; Home Worker, b.m., $1; Southern Literary | 


Messenger, b.m., $1; Ozark Guide, b.m. (Ray- 
burn’s), $1; Canary Journal, $2; Relics Mag. 
(hobbyists), $1; Homeworker’s Friend, $1; 
Mail Sale Advertiser, 25c; Natl. Amat. Min- 
erologist, $2; Ozark Mountains Republican, 
w., $1.50; Canary World, $1.25. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 
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W., | 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; | 
Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White (hog) | 


racing, | 
shows), $5; Horse (breeding, schooling, train- | 





FOREIGN ITEMS 





The publication Foreign Crops and 
Markets, issued by the USDA’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, states 
that cattle numbers in western Canada 
have been on the increase since 1941. 
The 5,002,500 total for the four western 
provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia, as of June 1, 
1944, means an increase of 10.5 per cent 
over the figure for the same date a year 
ago, and accounts for 47 per cent of the 
total number of cattle in all Canada last 
year. The largest gain—20 per cent— 
was in beef cows. Other cattle and calves 
increased 11 per cent. 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations reports that in Great Britain 
cattle numbers on June 1, 1944, reached 
an all-time high, at 9,546,000 head; 
hog numbers declined 57 per cent, and 
sheep numbers fell 24 per cent com- 
pared with the 1939 census. The British 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
states that despite the shifting of large 
areas of farm lands to airfields and 
other military uses, farm production has 
stepped up 70 per cent in food value. 
In 1939 there were 12,900,000 acres of 
arable and about 18,700,000 acres of 
permanent grass, whereas in 1944 there 
were over 19,300,000 acres of arable and 
under 11,700,000 acres of grass. The 
area under crops alone, however, was 
increased by two-thirds, from less than 
9,000,000 to nearly 15,000,000 acres, the 
increase being made almost entirely at 
the expense of permanent grass. Thus 
was marked a trend in that country to 
turn away from the normal program of 
producing livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts and cut to the minimum the usual 
imports of animal feeds and foodstuffs. 

Officially released figures show a very 
favorable reaction in Scotland to war- 
time conditions in the livestock field 
over the past five years of intensified 
effort to produce more food at home— 
this in spite of decreases in available 
feedstuffs which severely limited any 
large-scale production and which at one 
time even forced a decrease. On June 3, 
1944, Seotland had 1,451,000 head of live- 
stock; beef cattle constituted 638,000 of 
this figure, as against 569,510 in 1943. 
Sheep, pig and poultry population figures 
were considered satisfactory under the 
existing circumstances of restricted 
feedstuffs. 


A TREAT FOR WOOLENS 


A new product is said to be effective 
in controlling the shrinkage of wool, long 
a problem to manufacturer and con- 
sumer alike. The chemical is applied by 
a simple direct-rinse method and affords 
permanent protection for the life of the 
fabric against shrinking or “matting” of 
wool in socks, garments, blankets, etc., 
despite repeated washing or dry-clean- 
ing. 








l CALENDAR 

| DECEMBER— 

2-7—Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot Com. 
petition, Chicago. 

2-8—Great Western Livestock Show, 
geles, Cal. 

6—Horse and Mule Assn. of America annual 
meeting, Chicago, III. 

| 17-19—California Cattlemen's 
meeting, Fresno. 

| JANUARY— 

| 11-13—American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion convention, Denver, Colo. 

| 13-21—National Western Stock Show, Denver 

15—Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Assn. 

| midwinter meeting, Denver. 7 

| FEBRUARY— 

1-4—Tucson Livestock Show, Tucson, Ariz. 

| 2-11—Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, Tex, 

MARCH— 


Los An- 


Assn. directors’ 


| 9-18—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
| Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
| 13-15— Kansas Livestock Assn. convention, 
Wichita. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
Nov. 15, Nov. 15, 
| 1944 1943 
Steers—Choice .......... $17.00-18.50 $15.50-16.60 
Steers—Gcod ............ 14.75-17.50 13.50-15.50 
Steers—Medium ........ 11.25-14.75 10.50-13.50 
| Vealers—Good-Choice 14.50-15.50  14.00-15.00 
| Calves—Good-Choice 11.50-13.00  11.00-12.00 
|F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 12.00-14.25 11.75-13.25 
F & S. Strs.—Cm.-Med. 9.25-12.00 8.25-12.25 
| Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.) 14.15-14.35 13.75 only 
| Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ........ 14.40-14.70  12.50-13.50 
| Ewes—Gd.-Ch. .......... 5.75- 6.25 5.25- 6.00 
| 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


| (In thousands cf pounds) 
Nov. 1 


Oct.1 Nov.1 Nov.1 

1944 1944 1943 Av. 
Frozen Beef 118,206 131,110 120,820 175,161 
|Cured Beef .... 11,949 12,420 13,874 12,612 
| Total Pork ...... 294,350 359,023 341,432 297,703 
| Lamb, Mutton 18,079 16,069 23,207 10,640 


| Lard and Rend. 
Pork Fat ....117,956 


168,251 157,163 136,808 
| Total Potltry 246,856 


187,959 140,230 124,541 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
New York New York 
Nov. 15,1944 Nov. 15, 1943 
Steer & Heifer—Ch...$21.50-22.50 $21.50-22.25* 





Steer & Heifer, Gd..... 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25* 
| Cow—Commercial.... 18.50-19.50 18.50-19.25 
| Veal—Choice............. 21.50-22.50 21.50-22.25 
| Veal—Good ...... -----<. 20,50-21.50 20.50-21.25 
| Lamb—Choice..... ... 26.00-26.75 26.00-26,75 
| Lamb—Good.............. 24.50-25.25 24.50-25.25 
Ewe—Good................ 13.25-14.00 12.00-13.25 
Ewe—Commercial .... 12.00-12.75 10.00-12.00 
Pork Loin—8-12 lb. 25.25-26.25 25.25-26.00 


*Steer 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 


Octcber 10-Mo. Total 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
RECEIPTS— 
NMIIO caspaschcosceseians 2,591 2,267 16,749 14,546 
CONNOR secs 996 737 5,857 4,549 
BONO. sce Aisne eupenes 2,743 3,278 37,756 31,793 
| Sheep and Lambs 3,732 4,022 24,273 24,946 
| STOCKER AND FEEDER 
SHIPMENTS— 
SIMURIG cass do-caccees 649 730 2,927 3,372 
CIWS) hoc. 90 111 396 610 
WO aie ran 49 86 643 711 
Sheep and Lambs 1,059 1,070 3,429 4,092 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER 
FEDERAL INSPECTION— i 
eee 1,451* 1,275 11,350 9,237 
WORIG OR cseccccacecsts 920 655 6,227 4,056 
HOGS ec stccnlics 4,223 4,930 58,096 48,893 
Sheep and Lambs 2,238 2,633 17,929 18,735 


* Last month we made the figure for Septem- 
ber 4,310 instead of 1,310, the correct figure. 








SOME RECENT SALES 
No. 





HEREFORDS— Av. Top 

Hayes Hereford Ranch, Mont..... 70 422 $1,800 
Crawford Breeders, Neb............. 137 192 700 
Willow Creek Ranch, Mont......... 64 330 2,000 
N. D. Hereford Assn...............--.-- 92 367 2,000 
Platte Valley Breeders, Neb....... 60 251 A 
Ben and Walter Young, S. D..... 51 246 oes 
Onden sale, Uigh..........-.:....-2.....: 409 yo 
3. T. Bustos. Ny Mi... se 411 eed 
Charles Pettit, Tex................ 425 ett 
| Cornhusker Futurity, Neb 515 3,5 ; 
Caloregon Hereford sale, Ore.....199 323 ‘a. 
Northern Colorado Breeders...... 33 214 51 

ANGUS— 800 
| Aberdeen-Angus sale, Idaho........ 60 253 00 
Holz Bros., lowa.............-..---------- 48 364 a 
Western States Breeders, Colo... 80 306 1,0 > 
Pacific Coast Breeders, Calif..... 99 355 1,60 

SHORTHORN— 

Kansas Shorthorn Breeders........ 5% 205 425 
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Western Livestock 
And Range Report 


There was generally a fair to very 
good supply of winter feed on western 
ranges in early November according to 
the report of the Denver western live- 
stock office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. East of the Rockies 
feed was much better than a year ago; 
while west of the main range it was only 
fair to good. Cattle and calves continued 
in good condition on a generally good 
supply of dry cured feed, with only light 
shrinkage in local areas where feed was 
short. Sheep and lambs were generally in 
good condition with most of the northern 
lambs making good weights. Sheep east 
of the Rockies and in Texas showed a 
little higher condition than a year ago, 
while in the Far West the reported con- 
dition was a little below last fall due to 
dry feed. A summary by states follows: 

Arizona, Range feed poor to good; some re- 
lief by lccal rains: feed good in southeast, fair 


in north and poor in west; stock fairly good 
and showed gains where feed improved. 


California. No new green feed available 
on ranges and natural pastures but late rains 
improved prospects; dry feed very short except 
valley grain forage; stock from summer ranges 
very gocd; range calf sales heavy. 

Colorado. Pasture and range feed dry but 
continued adequate; cattle and sheep good, 
showing good weights with very little shrink. 

Idaho. Lower ranges dry with some stock 
water shortage; fair to good growth range 
feed; stock good but showed slight shrink or 
dry feed; good hay and feed supply; cattle 
marketings fairly heavy. 

Western Kansas. Pastures had good growth 
dry, well cured; wheat pastures made good 
growth, except in local areas where topsoil dry; 
abundant forage and grain feeds matured well; 
cattle continued good. 

Montana. Ranges had good dry feed except 
local north-central areas; rain needed to soften 
feed; generally ample stock water; ample hay 


and feeds; stock very good; continued heavy 
cattle marketings; fairly heavy lamb move- 
ment. 


Western Nebraska. Ranges and pastures had 
fine growth well cured grass; ample hay and 
forage crops, with possibility of surplus; cattle 
very good. 

Nevada. Fairly good grazing with some local 
rains; ranges dry but feed fair to good; storms 
needed to soften feed and supply stock water; 
steck good. 

New Mexico. Rains gave needed moisture for 
range feed; generally good prospects for late 
fall and winter grazing; stock good; increased 
demand for cattle and lambs; cattle and calf 
movement heavy; lamb movement good. 

North Dakota. Ranges open with gcod range 
and pasture feed; ample feed; stock very good; 
weather favorable until early November storms; 
marketings heavy. 

Oklahoma. Range and pasture feeds much 
better than year ago; hay and other feeds 
plentiful; grain pastures made good growth, 
With early seeding being pastured; cattle good; 
some Iccal demand for cattle to utilize feeds; 
cattle marketings good. 

Oregon. Good rains in early November; ranges 
dry with only fair feed except local coastal 
areas; fairly large supply hay and feeds; stock 
fairly good but below average; cattle market- 
ings heavy. 

Western South Dakota. Ranges had good 
supply cf well cured feed; fair to good stock 
water supplies; hay and other feed crops good; 
stock continued very good; cattle and calf 
marketings heavy; some tendency to reduce 
cattle and sheep holdings. 

Texas. Good grazing expected for some time; 
rain needed for stock water and winter weeds 
and grass; wheat pastures promising but rain 
needed; few dry spots south; cattle and calf 
marketings heavy; cattle good; sheep much bet- 


jd than year ago; ranges drying in sheep sec- 
ion, 
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ROUND THE RANGE 





Utah. Ranges very dry; range feed fair to 
good; some lack stock water on late fall and 
winter ranges; hay and feed probably sufficient; 
— good; cattle marketings larger than last 
all. 

Washington. Range feed dry and only fair; 
rains improved pastures west of Cascades; hay 
ample but costly; stock fairly good but below 
average; cattle marketings heavy. 

Wyoming. Good growth dry cured range feed 
except some central and south-central areas; 
rain needed to soften feed and fill water holes; 
stock has done well; cattle marketings heavy 
and larger than last fall. 

Condition of cattle and range with compari- 
son follows: 





RANGES CATTLE 
5 | : 
4 < 

State sol igo 

wt] ot] .-09 Son! | ot] 09 soo 

OHlVa| OdlIOS| Oa| Val oalon 

oe ZalOul ZalanizZolOnlizaiad 
ig ORR 86 88 84 77/86 89 88 85 
na oo... 88 91 85 79/90 91 90 86 
cr. 86 89 87 85/91 92 91 91 
eae 82 80 78 83/87 89 86 90 
Neb. (W) ...... 90 91 84 83/90 91 89 89 
Kan. (W) ..... 88 88 73 74/88 88 84 86 
TN oe 79 79 81 83/86 87 87 90 
Okla. - 82 82 67 76/84 85 75 81 
greats 85 86 77 81/84 84 81 84 
MMe 87 85 76 85/89 87 83 89 
*  gpeaneaaatay 82 81 81 81/88 90 87 88 
WD. cea 71 71 77 80/81 80 84 86 
Oe sac 76 73 77 80/82 82 84 86 
ee. 77 75 80 82/86 85 89 89 
oe 84 83 86 83/87 89 91 90 
MR oe 78 76 82 81/87 82 84 86 
aoe 72 73 81 74/82 82 86 85 


Av. Western 
Range States...82 83 79 
(Weighted ) | PP 


Equivalent of reported conditions: 49 or be- 
low is very bad; 50-59, bad; 60-69, poor: 70-79, 
fair; 80-89, good; 90-99, very good; 100 and 
over is excellent, unusual. 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
EXPANDS IN GEORGIA 


Southeastern Cattleman in November 
cites some interesting statistics on the 
growth of stock raising in Georgia. Cash 
income from cotton was $52,914,000 in 
1938; this rose to $92,014,000 in 1948. 
During the same 10-year period the cash 
income from cattle, hogs and dairy 
products increased from $11,406,000 to 
$63,608,000, making such products one of 
the major sources of farm income in the 
state. 





LIVESTOCK AND CROP GOALS 


Livestock goals for 1945 announced by 
the War Food Administration call for 
increases in cattle slaughter—to reduce 
total cattle numbers. The goal fixes a 
slaughter of 35,000,000 cattle and calves, 
103 per cent of the indicated slaughter 
in 1944, or 33,900,000 animals. Average 
yearly slaughter in the period 1935 to 
1939 was 24,600,000 head. The goals call 
for slight increases in number of pigs 
farrowed and in milk production. 


Suggested total crop acreages amount 
to nearly 364,000,000 acres, as compared 
with an estimated 360,000,000 planted 
acres in 1944. The individual goals pro- 
vide a continuance of 1944 levels for 
most of the more important crops. Goals 
are somewhat below 1944 plantings for 
some crops and above 1944 in a few 
cases. 


| THE IMPROVED "MARVEL" 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
| DISTRIBUTOR 








The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 
equipment. 
Will last a 
lifetime. 


Free Folder 


The above picture shows one Distributor assembled 
as shipped. The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 
ed to show working parts and mechanism. 


Developed Especially for Pasture 
and Orchard Improvement 


All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 


Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. Capacity 35 gal- 
lons or 300 lbs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 
15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 


Order Today—Iimmediate Shipment 


Specify whether you want one for tires or with 
lugged wheels. 


Price $100.00 F.0.B. Demopolis, Alabama. 


All shipments paid in advance, C.O.D. or 
S.D.B.L. attached. 
Dealers Wanted 


H. P. RANDALL 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 272-1 
Demopolis, Alabama 
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| - Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 
| TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
| /™ 10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 
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Breeders Supply Co. 


MEAT COOKERY IN QUANTITY 


| A new manual recently published by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
is “Cooking Meat in Quantity” and is de- 
| signed for use in all institutions where 
| meat is prepared for large-quantity serv- 
\ice. This is declared to be of particular 
| interest, inasmuch as at least 25 per cent 
|of America’s meat supply is eaten in 
| restaurants, hotel dining rooms and in- 
stitutional and industrial cafeterias, ac- 
cording to the board, with 30,000,000 per- 
sons daily patronizing the nation’s 180,- 
000 restaurants. 
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POSITIVE 
LIVESTOCK 


IDENTIFICATION 


with TAMP-R-PRUF’ 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


EAR SEALS 





Do away with identification mix-ups, Mr. 
Farmer! Just lock this sensational name 
seal into the ears of your cows, sheep, and 
hogs ... and prove beyond doubt that they 
belong to you. Already, 7,500 breeders 
and farmers, nation-wide, depend on the 
self-piercing TAMP-R-PRUF Ear Seal as the 
modern, permanent, fool- proof way of 
identifying their livestock. This sturdy, rust- 
proof metal seal, carrying your name and 
serial number, locks on in a jiffy with 
Security’s handy Hand Sealer. Painless... 
humane . . . won’t pinch, rip or tear out of 
the ear. Three sizes: standard for sheep and 
small hogs, special for calves and medium 
weight hogs, jumbo for cattle and large 
hogs. So low in price . . . you'll marvel at 
the cost. Mail coupon today for sample ear 
seals (specify animals) .. and particulars. 





Top view—open 
Bottom view—closed 
Apply with Security 

HAND SEALER 





144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send free samples of self-piercing 
TAMP-R-PRUF Ear Seals, with price list, 


for. 
NAM 
ADDRESS or RFD 
CITY. 











<4 <— LETTERS OR 


RF Fics - 356. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and | 


full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. 















I -\ Send * Catalog 
Ai OMS 






Saddles Harness.Bridles, 
Belts. Chaps.Hats.Boots 


FRED MUELLER 


F400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 
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Stockmen's Bookshelf 


“Judging Condition and Utilizing of 
Shortgrass Ranges on the Central 
Plains” is a Department of Agriculture 
bulletin presenting guides to determine 
how many cattle a range should carry. 
The circular, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1949, 
may .be secured from Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


“Efficient Cattle Production on Colo- 
rado Ranges” is another Colorado State 
College publication. It gives some of 
the latest results of investigations in 
Colorado in range cattle production 
efficiency, dealing largely with the mat- 
ter of grazing. 


Interested persons may obtain copies 
of a circular titled “Colorado Range 
Cattle and Sheep Improvement Pro- 
gram” from county extension agents or 
upon request to the extension service 
at Colorado State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Ft. Collins, 
Colo. 


Literature on the question of entrance 
into farming by returning service per- 
sonnel is available in booklet form, 
entitled “Shall I Be a Farmer?” It is 
obtainable from the Department of Agri- 
culture. Other information is available 
to people not in the armed forces, as 
well, on special agricultural subjects. 
Copies may be had from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C., the state agricultural colleges, or 
local county agricultural agents. 


An informative pamphlet on “Curing 
Pork, Country Style” has been issued by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry at Wash- 
ington. Numbered AWI-108, this illus- 
trated leaflet contains simple explana- 
tions on all necessary steps. 


PROTEIN SITUATION EASIER 


The War Food Administration esti- 
mated an increase of 43,165 tons in the 
manufacture of cubes and pellets for the 
latter half of 1944 over the same period 
in 1943. Of this increase, 17,523 tons will 
be less than 30 per cent protein content 
and 25,642 tons more than 30 per cent. 
... The WFA has revoked part of their 
control on feed manufacturers. The lat- 
ter are no longer limited in use of pro- 
tein meals in mixed feeds; are not re- 
stricted in their protein meal inventories, 
and do not have to bother with certifi- 
cates of compliance from purchasers of 
protein meal except linseed oilmeal. 


FARM CENSUS TO OPEN 
EARLY IN 1945 


The 1945 agriculture census will begin 
the first week in January and farm 
operators are asked to be prepared to 
furnish all requested information when 
called upon. 

The sample questionnaires distributed 
in advance of former censuses will not 


be available this year because of the 
need to conserve paper. 


Questions will be asked on al! com- 


modities raised; acreages; types and 
amounts of produce; exact data on 
numbers of animals and fowls; value 


of all poultry and poultry products sold 
or traded in 1944. Operators should be 
prepared with information, also, on cost 
of feed bought in 1944; whole milk, 
butterfat, wool, meat, etc., produced and 
sold or traded. 

Approximately 25,000 enumerators 
will be employed in the tremendous in- 
terviewing job which is expected to take 
about six weeks for the more than 6,- 
000,000 farms in the United States. All 
information obtained in answer to ques- 
tions asked on census schedules is con- 
fidential. It cannot be used for purposes 
of taxation, regulation or investigation. 


BUNK-HOUSE 


TALK 





Our cover picture this month was taken 
on the Burke-Leech Company ranch in 
western Nebraska, near Maxwell, part of 
the old Kent & Burke Company holdings. 


Arthur Amick, American National 
member from Meeker, Colo., was a re- 
cent caller at PRopuceErR offices. Thirty- 
four feeder steer yearlings of his had 
just topped the season’s price peak at 
the Denver market. The animals, aver- 
aging 774 pounds, brought $13.85. In 
1941 Mr. Amick got $12.65 for yearling 
steers; in 1942, $14.85, and last year, 
$13. During the past 10 years he has 
developed his commercial cattle through 
exclusive use of bulls from his own 
registered herd. 


Senator James E. Babbitt, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., died suddenly while on a hunting 
trip Nov. 13. Mr. Babbitt, long interested 
in the welfare of Arizona’s cattlemen 
and since 1933 a member of the legisla- 
ture of his state, had just been re-elected 
to the state senate the week of his 
death. 


Jot and Marjorie Stiles of Winslow, 
Ariz., have received word their son, 
Roger, died in action Oct. 10 in Ger- 
many. Staff Sergeant Stiles had been 
president of the Northern Arizona Junior 
Cattle Growers and vice-president of the 
Arizona state juniors. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Stiles—and to all other mothers and 
fathers who must bear these sorrows in 
wartime—go the heartfelt sympathies 
of all. 


An Iowa farmer who bought a bull 


and a plate glass mirror in the nearby 
Des Moines is bemoaning the tides of his 
fortune, for he lost both before even com- 
ing within sight of home. The bull hap- 
pened to catch sight of his reflection in 
the glass and charged it without delay. 
In the rush, the mirror was shattered 
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thoroughly and a sliver from it severed 
the jugular vein in the bull’s neck.— 
RAY FREEDMAN. 


George Barrett, livestock man of Mer- 
ced, Calif., died recently at the age of 
g2.. . . The apparent victim of a heart 
attack while driving his car, James L. 
Humphrey, 69, passed away Oct. 26. 
Mr. Humphrey, a prominent Nevada- 
California stockman, was a native of 
Sattley, Calif. 


Eugene Phelps, stockman of Pitchfork, 
Wyo., passed away on Oct. 24 as a result 
of an automobile accident. He was an 
active member of the Wyoming cattle 
and wool organizations and the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association.... 
Edward C. Bishop, credited with being 
the originator of 4-H clubs in this coun- 
try, died at Ontario, Calif., at the age 
of 74. The first club is reported to have 
been started in York County, Neb., in 
1900. 





W. O. Hall and Herman Lindauer, 
well known personalities among New 
Mexico livestock growers, have recently 
joined with Zack Robinson, John H. 
Grant, Jr., and Afton H. Williams to 
take over a packing company located at 
Deming, N. M. Mr. Hall is an American 
National member, residing at Hatch. 


H. P. Crowell, 89, former president of 
Quaker Oats Co., and owner of Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo., died 
recently. The business of the ranch will! 
continue under a trust set up by Mr. 
Crowell. Robert Lazear is manager 
of WHR. 


In the Arizona News Letter of Oct. 24, 
Mrs. J. M. Keith makes amusing report 
of a man who missed his own birthday 
party. As W. H. Heap of St. Johns tells 
it on himself: “The night of my birthday 
they had a surprise party for me but I 
was out looking after the flood water 
and didn’t know anything about it. It 
had rained higher up and I thought some 
water would be down so in the afternoon 
I put on my boots and took my lantern 
and started out to watch the headgates. 
The folks thought I’d be back, of course, 
by night, but I got on the other side of 
the creek and couldn’t get back. They 
Saw me over there and called but I 
could not hear them and I got home at 
2 o’clock in the morning—after every- 
body had gone.” He adds philosophically 
that “I was sorry to miss my own birth- 







arrival and departure. 
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day party but I’d compromise for a rain 
and a flood on my birthday any time.” 

. Mr. Heap has four sons in the 
service. 


Lloyd E. Arndt, secretary-treasurer of 
the North Dakota Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion and for 17 years secretary-treasurer 
also of the Minot Credit Co., Minot, 
N. D., resigned the latter business con- 
nection to become the livestock agent 
for the First National Bank at Minot in 
October. Mr. Arndt has served as chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of 
the Minot Association of Commerce and 
has managed 4-H sales and shows. 


Charles C. Moore of the CM Ranch 
near Dubois, Wyo., is the new president 
of the Dude Ranchers’ Association, suc- 
ceeding I. H. Larom of Valley, Wyo., 
resigned. 


G. D. Pickford, employed in the Forest 
Service since 1926 and for the past six 
years in charge of range research, 
Pacific Northwest Experiment Station, 
Portland, Ore., has been named assistant 
in the Division of Wildlife and Range 
Management for the Rocky Mountain 
region of the Forest Service. He will be 
headquartered in Denver. 


P. D. Hanson, assistant regional for- 
ester in the California region, with an 
18-year record of continuous Forest 
Service employment in that state, has 
been named regional forester of the 
northern region with headquarters at 
Missoula, Mont. Mr. Hanson will succeed 
Evan W. Kelley, Downieville, Calif., who 
retires after almost 40 years of service 
with the forest division. 


Announcement has been made of the 
retirement of Dr. George E. Totten, 
chief of the meat inspection division, 
after 46 years of service with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Dr. Totten will 
be succeeded by Dr. Albert R. Miller, 
who has served almost 18 years in the 
section. 


Executive Vice-President O. T. Hinkle 
of the Union Stock Yards and Transit 
Co., Chicago, has announced his retire- 
ment from that post as of Nov. 1, but 
will continue to make his home in 
Chicago. Mr. Hinkle has been associated 
with the yards since 1903, when he be- 
gan as assistant to the president, in 
later years becoming largely responsible 
for the management of the yards. 


REMEMBER THOSE RESERVATIONS 


It is hoped that by now most American National members who can attend 
have been able to formulate their convention plans, and that they will write as 
Soon as feasible to arrange for reservations at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Accomodations, as everyone knows, are at a premium, so make sure of yours 
for this annual occasion with the least possible delay. 
We repeat the suggestion that you can assure yourself and everybody else 
Concerned of a minimum of difficulty if you will state the exact time of your 


We'll be seeing you — Jan. 11-13, 1945! 











GREATEST 


Hors e Book 


EVER PUBLISHED 


Complete, concise, authentic. Full information 
about all types of horses and mules, and the 
breeds from which they come. 





Hackney 


Barb Percheron 
Thoroughbred Belgian 
Quarter Horse Clyde 
Standard Bred Shire 
Cleveland Bay Suffolk 
American Saddle Horse Palomino 
Walking Horse Welsh Pony 
Morgan Shetland Jackass 


Excellent illustrations of typical animals. A 
book you and your children will value above 
all others. Only 25 cents a copy. 


Send for this book—No. 277—today! 
Horse & Mule Assoc. of America, Inc. 


WAYNE DINSMORE, SECRETARY 
407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


For the Best 


SADDLES & 
HARNESS 


Ask Your Dealer 


KEYSTON BROS 
Saddlery 1 


755 Mission Street 


San Francisco,Calif. 





1868 ...ovER SEVENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF SERVICE...1944 I, 








BOOTS and SADDLES 


“Everything for Horse and Rider’ 


CHAS. P. SHIPLEY 


SADDLERY & MERC. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Manufacturer of Saddles, Harness, Boots 
and Leather Specialties 
Established 1885 
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astureGrasses 

Our grasses give you bigger yields 
at low cost. Well cleaned. Crested 
Wheat Grass, Brome, Gramma and 
Buffalo Grass. Tall Slender Wheat 
and Western Wheat Grass. Clovers. 
Alsike. Timothy.. FREE CATALOG. 

WESTERN SEED CO.,DENVER 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
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TO SELL YOUR 
RANCH 


LIST WITH 


Sterling Hebbard 


2nd Floor, Adams Hotel Bldg., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Ranch Loan Correspondent 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 








California and Nevada 
Ranches 


For Sale: Quality ranches in the early 
grass sections of northern California; 
and “permanent pasture” outfits. Also 
all sizes of fully stocked and operating 
breeding outfits in Nevada and south- 
ern Oregon. If interested, let me know 
the size and location you want. H. M. 
Rice, Ranch Specialist, 580 Market St., 
San Francisco 4, California. 





SOUTHERN ALBERTA RANCHES AND FARMS 
FOR SALE 

4000 a., 1000 a. cultivated, bal. bunch grass, 

heavy black loam that in average seasons pro- 

duces 35 bu. wheat, 45 bu. barley or 75 bu. oats 


per a. All well fenced and cross-fenced, splen- | 


didly watered by springs; modern, large stone 
house, fine barns, bldgs. cost $25,000. 20 miles 


from Calgary, at $30 per a. Owner is retiring on_| 


acct. of age and failing health. This ranch 
carries 400 head of the best Registered Here- 


fords on this continent, which can be bought | 


with the ranch. 


Many fine wheat and small stock farms at $20 | 


to $35 per a. Inquiries invited. 10% premium 
on your exchange in Canada. 
FRANK FREEZE COPE AGENCIES LTD. 
229 8th Ave., West. Calgary, Canada 
C. H. Magee, Farms Division 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information | 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The | 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen | 
with more information on range sheep than any | 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel | 


Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 


Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep | 


and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 
—the only ranch magazine published servin 
the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.5 
Sample copy 15 cents. 





LIVESTOCK 
AMERICA’S LEADING LIVESTOCK JOURNAL. Send 
$1.00 year’s subscription. Three years for $2.00. 
FREE Magnetic Breeding Calculator with each 
subscription. Breeder's Gazette, Box AP-1, 
Spencer, Ind. 
QUILT PIECES 

Bundle colorful quilt pieces, $1.00 postpaid. Free 
surprise gift. 100 pieces 25c. Otto Swanson, 
415-Z W. Lead, Albuquerque, N. M. 


ABORTION VACCINE — Government licensed 
Strain 19—vsaves calves, 
Free literature. 
1-A, Kansas City 15, Mo. 





“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—-A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Beery 


School of Horsemanship, Dept. 14410, Pleasant | 


Hill, Qhio. 





An average of 248 cattle, hogs and | 
sheep were slaughtered a minute in the | 
United States during 1943 and meat pro- | 
duction averaged 58,800,000 pounds a | 


day. 
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builds clean herds. | 
Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


throughout most of the range states. So- 
called brush or shrub ranges throughout 
most of the western states behave so dif- 
ferently from the California chaparrai 
when burned and are so much more val- 
uable for livestock and game forage, 
that the observations reported from Cali- 
fornia are dangerously misleading when 
applied generally to brush ranges. Note 
that I do not challenge the validity of 
the report when restricted to California’s 
coastal range. The following points are 
of immediate concern to western ranch- 
ers: 


“Trees or brush do not conserve water.” True, 
trees and brush do use water; hence, run-off 
frcm vegetated watershed is less in terms of 
gallons but the story is incomplete unless men- 
tion is made of the role of vegetation in stab- 
ilizing soil and holding the soil in place. The 
result is a flow of clear water more easily used 
for irrigation and, even more important, the 
soil holds water and retards rate of run-off. 
Water is liberated, as a result, slowly and as 
a constant flow rather than as a flash flood. The 
values of better quality of water and more 
constant flow are generally considered as more 
than offsetting the lesser flow from vegetated 
watersheds. 

“Repeated burnings of brush on most areas for 
five or six years will result in grassland.” 
Burning annually for five or six years on most 
of the western range would likely result in a 
cover of annual weeds of low grazing value and 
would seriously endanger the scil through 
flooding and erosion. On sagebrush range (the 
most common type on the western range) all 
brush will be destroyed by a single fire at any 
season. Certain sagebrush ranges are improved 
by fire if followed by careful management. Un- 
der other conditions, greatly less valuable brush 
(often snakeweed and rabbitbrush) may re- 
place the sagebrush. Not one in 100 brush 
ranges would benefit from repeated burnings 
for five or six years. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

Various sections of Scotland are 
known to have suffered a series of 
foot-and-mouth disease outbreaks, 
particularly among sheep and lambs, 
according to the Chicago Drovers 
Journal of Sept. 26, which reprints 
data contained in the Farming News 
and North British Agricultural of re- 
cent date. This states, “There is a 
suspician that foot-and mouth infec- 
tion has been imported via frozen 
meat supplies from Argentina. That 
suspicion, of course, is quite consist- 
ent with the ministry officials’ view 
that the Scottish outbreaks are trace- 
able to swill.” 

The item continues: ‘Research 
proved years ago that the virus of the 
disease can survive for a long period 
in the marrow of bone. Hence the 
scraps used for swill can be highly 
dangerous unless the stuff is ef- 
fectivly sterilized by boiling.” 

A recent issue of Foreign Crops 
and Market discloses the outbreak 
of a malignant form of foot-and- 
mouth disease near Lima, Peru, 
marking the first incidence of this 
form since a United States advisor 
went to Peru nearly three years ago 
to work with that country’s veterin- 
ary service. Among a herd of 100 
dairy cows where the outbreak oc- 
curred, 17 of the animals died within 
five days after discovery of the in- 
fection. 








“Rainfall penetrates better in burned 
than in brush covered areas.” As stated above, 
annual weeds frequently replace brush on 
burned areas of the intermountain region 
These plants are known to be the poorest for 
preventing erosion since they do not encourage 
water to enter the soil and they do not bing 
the soil so well as the natural plants. Scien. 
tific experiments in the West have proved time 
and again that fire is dangerous on water- 
sheds and but rarely does it improve the water- 
shed. Improvement results only when careful 
management follows the fire. 

When brush is burned off “feed is better for 
wildlife and livestock.” In the intermountain 
West and much of the entire West brush is 
superior feed for sheep and many species are 
excellent for cattle as well. Chemically, shrubs 
are highly nutritous and as a group are able 
to maintain nutriment during dry periods ang 
during winter better than grasses. In the Case 
of deer, grasses generally are considered of al- 
most no value, whereas brush constitutes far 
the majority of the diet in all seasons and 
— —o — diet in winter. 

en brus urned off “the fire h 
eliminated.” Over millions of acres of veolein 
range, cheatgrass and Russian thistle are the 
inevitable result of burning. These annuals are 
highly inflammable. The greatest single hazard 
of the intermountain area is cheatgrass and 
while much has invaded as a result of over. 
grazing, the chief cause is fire itself. This low 
value annual thrives upon burning and the 
more such range is burned, the higher the fire 
hazard. 

Millions of acres of western America’s great 
range lands are dominated by shrubs and most 
species are palatable, nutritous and depend- 
able feed. Burning, valuable when scientifically 
handled, is capable of ruining these ranges if 
misused. Ranchers should be very cautious in 
applying California’s findings for a lccalized area 
to shrub ranges generally.—L. A. STODDART, 
Utah State Agricultural College 


DRIEST IN YEARS 


Last winter and summer were the 
driest I’ve witnessed in years. Conse- 
quently all classes of cattle were ex- 
tremely light at shipping time. My calves 
averaged 359 pounds—the lightest I have 
ever sold. In many places the brush (oak 
browse) after shedding in April never 
put out again until the last September 
rains and is but little value. However, 
these same late rains did make consid- 
erable feed as the frost held off late 
and grass became far better than I had 
expected. I have culled my cows closely 
so will winter the remainder all right— 
FRED FRITZ, Greenlee County, Ariz. 


TOO MANY CATTLE 


Cattle are out on the range, although 
we have had a lot of snow in a short 
time; but it started raining and it cut 
the snow fast. The snow caught many 
farmers with lots of feed out, and like 
myself they were not ready for so much 
snow all at once. It’s hard to get any- 
thing done in this kind of weather. In 
my county there are too many cattle for 
the feed they use up, although we have 
had a good year.—LEONARD OsTROM, Me- 
Henry County, N. D. 








We have had a pleasant fall—grass 
good and. cattle in good condition, also 
a good hay crop.—CHARLES B. STUNKLE, 
Jackson County, S. D. 


Despite experiments carried on over 4 
long period of years, the railroads have 
never found a satisfactory substitute for 
a wooden cross tie. 


The range is awfully dry.—M. F. Mc 
LAUGHLIN, Laramie County, Wyo. 





AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 











